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COMMUNICATIONS. 


St. Alban’s—Licking Co. 


At a meeting held Feb. 3, 1838, by the citizens 
of St. Albans, Licking county, O., to express their 
feelings concerning the mob and murder of E. P. 
Lovejoy at Alton, Illinois, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved, That, although we look through a 
gloomy cloud, we see in the-death of E. P. Love- 
joy an omen, shining- like a brilliant star, which 
betokens success and triumph to .the spirit of. lib- 
erty. . sat 

Resolved, That although argument and persua- 
sion are the only efficient weapons which can be 
used with success for the advancement of any be- 
‘nevolent or righteous cause, yet, as all law and 
‘government are founded on the principle of coer- 
‘cion, physical foree, as the last resort in defence of 
»personal and inalienable rights, is justifiable both 

by the great law of nature and religion,—There- 
fore, we fully approve of the course of Rev. E. P. 
Lovejoy in self-defence. 

Resolved, That the lawless and unhallowed at- 
tacks, growing out of the principles of aristocracy, 
made on the freedom of speech and of the press in 
our country, in defence of which Lovejoy fell a 
martyr in a nominally free state, demand the se- 
tious attention and decided action of all American 
citizens; and that the great sin of slavery which he 
so faithfully rebuked demands the fullest expres- 
sion of disapprobation of the church; and that 
those ministers and teachers who refuse to bear 
faithful testimony against this and all other flagrant 
violations of the law of love and of the gospel, on 
the plea that it is a political question—that it will 
divide the church—or that it will expose them to 
lose public favor,-—are recreant to the principles of 
the religion of Jesus Christ, which they profess. 

Resolved, That those persons who not only re- 
fuse to give their decided disapprobation of the 
course of the Alton mob, but even make light of 
the whole affair, deserve the severe rebuke of ev- 
ery true philanthropist and christian. 

Resolved, That the civil authorities of Illinois 
arein duty bound to bring the murderers of the 
Rev. E. P. Lovejoy to condign punishment. 

Resolved, That the fear manifested by the Col- 
onizationists of Utica, lest there should be an anti- 
slavery lecturer sent into Licking county, evincesa 
consciousness that they have a bad cause, and fear 

investigation. 

Resolved, That we are not astonished -that the 
Colonizationists of Utica sympathize with Mr. 
Bishop, of mobocratic memory. 


Resolved, That a copy of the above resolutions 
be sent to the Philanthropist, Licking Ohio Dem- 
ocrat, Newark Advocate, and Constitutionalist, for 
publication. 


The above resolutions were passed ina large 
meeting, by a vote on each separately. The first 
was advocated by L. Barnes, the second by S. 
White, the third by Rev. Mr. Phillips, of the Bap- 
tist church. 











ALLEN BARNEY, Chairman. 
E. Eastman, See’y. 








The Bible aud Slavery in Williamsburg. 
A few evenings ago, I attended a discussion in 
this place on the question, ‘Does the Bible justify 


slavery?”’ ; 
The parties met in the Methodist church. The 


house was well filled: better order I never saw ob- 
served in a debate on any subject. The attention 
of the people was had until the very last. The 
gentleman on the affirmative opened the debate, 
the judges and chairman being in their seats. He 
proved to a demonstration, that Abraham and many 
others had servants, and that some had a great 
many. He proved too, that some of those rich 
patriarchs that held servants, likewise held oxen 
and sheep, &c., and of course they were all one 
ecommon stock. He proved too very satisfactorily, 
‘that Joseph’s brethren sold him to the Ishmaelites, 
and of course they would not have thought of such 
a thing, had not slavery been common amon 
them. And from his remarks, I thought he be- 
lieved they did right. 

After he had proceeded through the Old Testa- 
ment, he came to the New. ‘There he proved 
‘that the same kind ot slavery was proved was 
practiced as was practiced under the old dispensa- 
tion. He cited us to the Centurion, who had a 

servant and wished Christ to healit. He pointed 
us to a servant who owed his Lord three thousand 
talents, and to this servant’s fellow-servant, whom 
‘he afterward met, and of whom’ he demanded a 
hundred peace. Thus hée went through the Bible, 
Proving that servants had been held in all ages, 
and had been bought with money. He stated that 
they were an article of merchandize, with which 
a soe ys the right to do as he pleased, and 
compared them to a store o i 
bought and sold for gain. Fong «any 
The gentleman on the negative, arose and stated 
that the part he would take in that discussion 
would be, to defend the word of God from the 
charge brought against it by his antagonist. He 
explained, in a brief manner, the object God had 
Mm. giving us the Bible. Showing that the only de- 
_ mm giving to man a revelation, was. to. teach 
me pve oe Of alvation through a Redeemer, 
wore ae ation he sustained to God, and his fel- 

He then showed, or gave the definiti 

very—that it was the reducing of ra his 
had made in his image, - to property, it was mak- 
ing him, as the gentleman had admitted, an article of 
merchandize in which men could barter—an arti- 
«le which could be executed and sold for a debt, 
which another had contracted. Yes! an article of 
Property, on whose neck an inhuman tyrant could 
Pe a yoke, and on whose rights he could inno- 
= 'Y place his feet, Such, he said, was. the spirit 

letter, the theory and practice ‘of slavery. 
then showed Bible ws S sae 
— ed that the Bible throughout, elearly and 
oreibly condemned: such conduct. He showed 

the difference between a servant | vs 
ail Baas and a slave, where 

justifies the one and condemns the other. H 

wed, as had been admitted, that’ servarits h id 

to a lar ; : 
bole it Mae amount, and that a.slave eould 
um nothing as his own; that the one wer 


NEW SERIES. 


voluntary, and the other involuntary servitude, 
and that not only the Bible condemned it as an 
outrage against the Creator of the Universe, but 
that common sense and every feeling of humanity 
classes the accursed traffic in- human flesh, among 
the danming sins of 2 revolted world. He stated, 
that where slavery exists, one Methodist sells ano- 
ther, a Presbyterian sells a Presbyterian, a Baptist 
a Baptist, &c. Is that right? “Yes,” his antayo- 
nist would reply, ‘they are property, and the 
owner can do what he pleases with them.” But 


one of these the least of my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” Yes, they would sell their Saviour, 
they did do it, and slaveholders and their adher- 
ents declare it right. 

They finally closed the debate, occupying about 
one hour and twenty minutes each. And now, 
Mr. President, how do you think the Judges and 
Chairman decided? that the Bible condemned 
the sin of slavery—the traffic in human blood? 
No,—But that the Biste “‘sustirres” sLavERY. 
We all know whatit is to justify. Yes, the judges 
on that occasion declared that the Biste iw Wit- 
LIAMSBURGH ‘JUSTIFIES SLAVERY. 

But to do justice to the audience, I must say, 
that a different opinion was held_by a large majo- 
rity, as was and is generally believed. There 
doubtless. has resulted and will result, much good 
from the debate, the decision of the judges to the 
contrary notwithstanding, for ‘truth is powerful 
and will prevail.” Man’s conscience will not let 
him believe, that the ‘‘Gospel of peace and good- 
will to men” justifies the sin of slavery. 

In a few weeks.I expect the subject will be in- 
vestigated, and I will then communicate the re- 
sult 
Yours, affectionately, 

A Frrenp To Man. 
Williamsburgh, O., 1837. 








Israel Lewis, Agent of the Wilberforce Seitle. 
ment in U. C. 


Mr. Editor, 

This notorious impostor has been through the 
State cf Ohio lately collecting money for the pur- 
pose of establishing a school in the above-named 
settlement. Notwithstanding he has been publish- 
ed time after time by the settlers themselves, and 
also by the A.S. 8. Con., yet he continues to dupe 
the unsuspecting, and practice his impositions with 
a success altogether astonishing. 

In the spring of 1835, I visited the Wilberforce 
settlement for the purpose of ascertaining its actual 
condition by personal observation. I there ascer- 
tained Lewis’s character. He was a man who 
was universally detested by the settlers, (with the 
exception of perhaps one ortwo.) ‘They request- 
ed me, more than once, to use my influence in the 
“States” to stop his collecting money, which they 
said he appropriated to his own use. As to his 
moral character,.it.is unquestionably bad. A cler- 





gyman informed me that Lewis’s character had 
been imipeached at the Court of King’s Bench, Lin- 
den District, U. C. ‘Two magistrates, one physi- 
cian and two tavern-keepers came forward, under 
oath, and said that they would not believe Lewis 
on oath, ‘“‘and,”’ he added, ‘half the men in Linden 
would have sworn the same thing.” 

With regard to the settlement itself, only two 
colored men owned land there in 1835. There 
were but thirteen who occupied lots, and three of 
these were single men. They had a school of 6 
eolored scholars and 2 white. The Canada Com- 
pany, who owned the land where they settled, 
found that it would be unpopular to have colored 
people on it, and so refused to give them a title. 
They wished to purchase their improvements and 
have them moveoff. I do not know how the mat- 
ter is finally settled. But this much do I know, 
it is very risky business to give money to be appro- 
priated for the benefit of the above settlement. 
Abolitionists, in particular, should be on their 
guard against impostors. A fellow from the 
“Camp” in Brown co. went out winter-before- 
last, and collected nearly $300, under pretence of 
purchasing his family who were slaves, he said, 
in Ky. 

Query. Ought abolitionists to give money to aid 
in the purchase of slaves under any circumstances? 
Ought they, thus, to strengthen the system with 








which they are at war? W. 
Dialogue. 
Ricumonp, Jefferson co., Ia., Dec. 11, 1837. 
Mr. Bailey, 


Sir,—The following conversation actually took 
place a short time since, in this village. The mi- 
nister was engaged in describing to a gentleman 
from the country, the advantages of colonization, 


&! when the mechanic took a place among the listen- 


ers. If you think that it tends to exhibit the true 
spirit of slavery or colonization, or both combined, 
you will give ita place in your paper. 

The minister is an aged and respectable clergy- 
man of the Presbyterian church—has been very 
active in many of the benevolent designs of the 
age, especially in the missionary and Bible causes. 
Gentleman, Well, sir, what has the Coloniza- 
tion Society done in this business of slavery? 

Minister, Why, sir,. you will remember that 
that society had to encounter many difficulties at 
the commencement of its operations. Its friends 
were few and its means small. It had public opi- 
nion to win in its favor, and territory to purchase 
on which to planta colony. It, however, went on 
enlisting friends and gaining favor, until the legis- 
latures of many of the states had passed resolutions 
in its favor, and some of them have afforded pecu- 
niaty aid. ‘The churches generally patronized it. 
We had already removed about 4000 of the colored 
people from this country; and had it not been that 
the abolitionists, Started up, and lied on us, in 
some cases meanly seizing on isolated expressions 
of some members of the Col. Soc., which perhaps 
could not be maintained, and charging them on the 
Soc., and thus raising an excitement against us, 
we would shortly have been able to petition Con- 
gress with so much popular force, that the power 
and wealth of the nation would have been brought 
to bear on the subject, Thus aided, we could have 
very soon carried back to Africa all her children, 
and these would have carried with them the Bible; 
and the blessings of civilization and oF eadegh 
would have been lighted up and diffased throu 
that whole benighted region. (Mechanic smiles.) 

Minister, (Turning to Mechanic,) Mr. —— you 
need not leer at this. You know that what I say 
Is true. "The argument is strong, and you know it. 
And’ now I ask you what the abolitionists have 
done? How many slaves have they emancipated? 

Mechanic, twas not aware, sir, of leering at 
your aiguments; but to your question, I would an- 
swer, that-I do not know precisely how many 
slaves they have. freed; but do know that some 








men-have sat their slaves free,-and have said they 


Christ says, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto. 





were induced to do so by the reasoning of aboli- 
tionists. I believe also, that in the single state of 
Ohio they are doing more for the elevation of the 
colored man, than has ever been done for that ob- 
ject by the Colonization Society. 

Minister, Pray, what are they doing? 

Mechanic, Why, they have now if I recollect 
right, by between 20 and 30 schools in successful 
operation, in each of which there are from 20 to 
50 colored youth receiving the blessing of an edu- 
cation. ‘This will amount to-nearly 1000 scholars 
at school in our own State. 

Minister, I want every abolitionist to have a 
black wife. 

Mechanic, I suppose sir, you would allow them 
to consult their own taste and act on their own 
principles, 

Minister, That is their avowed principle, that 
amalgamation and abolition must go hand in hand. 

“Mechauic, Did you ever see such a sentiment 
avowed in any anti-slavery publication? 

Minister, No, sir. 

Mechanic, Did you ever hear an abolitionist 
avow such a sentiment? 

Minister, No sir. But I have understood that 
some of them have avowed it. 

Mechanic, Now, sir, admitting that an indivi- 
dual or two have expressed themselves in this 
manner, is it just to charge it on the Society? 
What epithet did you apply to abolitionists when 
you charged them with similar conduct in relation 
to the Colonization Society? But, sir, we would 
turn the tables. Who are the amalgamationists? 
Look at the South, and you will see that it is the 
gentlemen for whom you apologize, who are the 
practical amalgamators. Do you want proof? 


| Look at the vast number of mulatto slaves. 


-Minister, You should go to the South and 
preach your doctrines, we have no slavery here. 

Mechanic, Do not the several States constitute 
one nation? 

Minister, Yes, sir. 

Mechanic, Is not each state responsible for na- 
tional sins? 

Minister, Yes, sir. 

Mechanic, Do you believe slavery to be a sin? 

Minister, No sir; but do not misunderstand me. 
Slavery in the abstract is not wrong. I do not 
plead for its abuses. ‘There may be many things 
about slavery which ought to be reformed, but for 
man to hold man as property is not wrong. Abra- 
ham had servants born in his house and bought 
with his money, and God gave the Jews a right 
to enslave the heathen. 

Mechanic, Admitting (in order to avoid conten- 
tion) that Abraham was a slave-holder, it no more 
proves the righteousness of slave-holding,thanAbra- 
ham’s other sins prove those sins to be harmless. 
But it remains yet to be proved that God author- 
ized the Jews to hold slaves. And further, you 
being a colonizationist, we may safely take your 
sentiments as a specimen of colonization. Itcould 
never have been the intention of that Society to 
abolish slavery, and you never would have lent 
your assistance to a society which you believed 
tended to the abolition of an institution of divine 
appointment. 

Minister, Abraham’s other sins are reproved, 
but there is no rebuke administered on account of 
his holding slaves. ‘The words servant and slave 
are alwoys synonymous. God gave the Jews a 
right to buy servants, which implies a seller as well 
as a buyer and person bought. 

Mechanic, I had thought that a person might 
sell himself,—‘‘If thy brother be waxen poor and 
sell himself. But, sir, there is a general principle 
running through both the Old and New Testaments 
—a principle of love: ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself, and whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” Now, 
whenever I hear men explain particular places in 
Scripture in a manner that would contradict these 
eternal principles of righteousness, I am sure they 
have misinterpreted God’s word. 

Minister, (After a pause.) I perceive, sir, that 
you have been studying this subject. 

Mechanic, When men of respectability engage 
in the perversion of God’s law in order to vindi- 
cate the claims of the tyrant, I think it is time to ex-- 
amine the subject. 

Minister, (Leaving the company,) I would ad- 
vise you to handle your tools and never mind stu- 
dying—attend to things you understand. 

The sentence should have been filled out—and 
take these matters upon trust from the Priest. 

How very different this minister’s advice from the 
coinmand of his Master, ‘“‘Search the Scriptures.” 
How different the character of a people who obey 
his advice, from those noble ‘*Bereans’’ of whom 
we read, who “searched the Scriptures daily to see 
whether the things spoken were so.” 


M. H. U. - 








Dr. Channing’s Letter to Abolitionists. 


Frienp Bawey,—Wilt thou indulge me with 
liberty to make a remark or twp on the subject of 
Wm. E. Channing’s letter to the abolitionists? I 
know that he is a great man, and I confess I ad- 
mire many of his sentiments; but still 1 am not 
disposed to bow implicitly to great names, or 
to take for genuine every thing that may be put 
forth from any man’s mint, merely because it has 
issued some sterling coin. 


I regret as sincerely as he does, that E. P. Love-| 


joy resorted to arms to defend his personal rights. 
I think it was a great mistake, aud one much to be 


lamented; but to what is it chargeable? to aboli-} 


tionism, or to the construction given to the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion by the most celebrat- 
ed, theologians, and sanctioned by Channing him- 
self in thé very letter in which he censures Love- 
joy for appealing to arms, and his friends for not 
expressing their disapprobation of his conduct? 
He has not adopted the peace principle to the same 
extent that his lamented brother Worcester had 
done, and he would riot say that Christian might 
in no ease resort to arms. I have not the letter at 
hand, and only quote the sense. Then, in Dr. 
Channing’s opinion, Christianity does allow of an 


appeal to physical force in some cases. But, as} fe 


the Philanthropist ‘is not the proper medium 
through which to diseuss the peace-principle, I 
shall not enter into a minute investigation of 
soundness of this opinion. _ I shall only endeavor 
to show that Lovejoy acted in accordance wi 

this opinion; and that, whatever of error there was 
in his conduct, is to be charged to the account of 
et on are And that he is no more to be cen- 
sured for carrying his —, out in practice, 
than every professing Christian who gives his 
assent to such principles. Haw could Dr. Chan- 
ning blame E. P. Lovejoy for acting out 8 sae 
ciples, which he himself holds to be in accordance 

with the Christian religion? But no; the Doctor 
doss not believe that a work of ‘Christian phi-. 





lanthrophy” is to be carried on by the sword. | de 
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Neither do I. He thinks it is time for such a 


work to “stop when it can only be advanced by 
wading through blood.” So do 1. He seems to 
think that we should rely on the divine arm, and 
not on the arm of flesh, for the promotion of 
works oflove,” and for our defence in the exercise 
of our religious duty in advocating the cause of 
truth. In'short, the substance of his remarks is 
this,—that no good work: can be expected to be 
advanced by a resort to violence; or, at least, that 
Christians are not justifiable in resorting to vio- 
lence for the advancement of a good work, or a 
‘“‘work of love,” which is the same thing. Now 
all this, I think, is very good; but where are the 
cases in which an appeal to the sword is allow- 
able? Will the Doctor say that Christians are 
justifiable in resorting to arms in the support of a 
bad cause? for the advancement of a work on 
which they could net expect the blessing of heaven? 
No; I am sure he will not. I think, then, he is 
bound either to adopt the *peace-principle”’ to the 
full extent, like his “lamented brother, Worces- 
ter,”’ or to admit that he has censured Lovejoy for 
acting in full accordance with the principles of 
Christianity, . 

It seems to me, that, with respect to this thing, 
the Doctor’s eyes need the second putting on of 
the fingers, so that he may ‘see every man clear- 
ly;”” whereas at present he appears to ‘‘see men 
as trees walking.” 

Are we to expect that because abolitionists are 
pledged to use only peaceable means in their opera- 
tions for the overthrow of slavery, that every abo- 
litionist is bound to give up the privilege of de- 
fending his property and his rights? Not till such 
men as Dr. Channing adopt the peace-principle to 
the full extent. It will be difficult to convince 
tiem, that they alone ofall the professors of Chris- 
tianity are bound to submit to every kind of in- 
dignity and lawless violence without resistance; 
while those who are in pursuit of the riches or 
honors of the world may take the sword of defence 
into their own hands and be faultless. If a man 
who is engaged in a work of ‘Christian philan- 
thropy,”’ and who is pursuing it in a lawful way, 
may not defend himself from the attacks of lawless 
ruffians, I confess myself unable to think of a case 
in which a resort to arms is allowable in a fol- 
lower of Jesus. Lovejoy took up arms to protect 
himself and property, not to abolish slavery. If 
Dr. Channing should meet a band of ruffians while 
on his way to church, who should presumptuous- 
ly forbid him to proceed; and should he in this 
difficulty resort to physical force, would any man 
in his senses argue from hence that the society of 
which he is so conspicuous a member was about 
to propagate its tenets with the sword? Surely 
not. ‘Then surely no legitimate argument can be 
drawn from Lovejoy’s conduct against the peace- 
able nature of abolition principles; neither is it to 
be charged to the account of abolitionism, but to 
that view of Christianity which allows that there 
may be cases in which an appeal to arms is allow- 


able and necessary. 
PHILO PATRIA. 








( Communicated for the Philanthropist.) 
Lane Theological Seminary. 
Walnut Hills, near Cincinnati, Ohio, 
January 3, 1838, 
Hon. Witriam Stave. 

Sir,—The undersigned, being candidates for 
the sacred ministry, and soon to enter on that holy 
office, feel no disposition to employ their thoughts 
upon the reigning topics of political controversy; 
yet we cannot forbear this expression of personal 
gratitude for the signal service which you have re- 
cently rendered to humanity and truth, in moving 
to instruct a committee to bring in a bill for the 
abolition of slavery in the district of Columbia. 

Governed by the wholesome restraints of a re- 
ligious profession yourself, yet compelled to act in 
a body, some of whose members seem to know no 
restraint except what one violent passion imposes 
on another, your situation must be trying beyond 
ordinary conception; and the merit of your recent 
services is enhanced by the consideration that 
your duty must be discharged at the risk of your 
life. 


Aware of these facts and circumstances, we beg 
leave respectfully to assure you, that the interest 
we feel in your efforts, as well as those-of.our 
venerable ex-president, is of no ordinary charac- 
ter; and we feel grateful to God that he has left 
us a few statesmen in this perilous hour of the re- 
public, whose consciences prevail over the ran- 
corous malignity of the spirit of slavery, as well as 
the more: seductive allurements of quiet populari- 
ty. . You will not need to be reminded that the 
immortal Wilberforce arose in his place thirteen 
times, to offer his bill for the abolition of the slave 
trade before that memorable event. was accom- 
plished. 

We beg you will accept-this notice of our affec- 
tionate regard, not the less sincere because we 
are not numbered among your immediate consti- 
tuents, as a testimony of our cordial affection for 
your private worth, and our unfeigned respect for 
your public character and services. 

Praying for the blessing and protection of God 
upon your health and usefulness, 

We remain, very respectfully, 
; Yours in behalf of the Slave, 
J. BLANCHARD and others. 


Reply of Mr. Slade. 
: Washington, January 13, 1838. 
Dear Sir: 
Your letter of the. 3d instant, approving my re- 
cent course in the House of Representatives, on 
the subject of the abolition of slavery and the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, has just been 
received. For the kind manner in which this tes- 
timonial of your: ‘‘affectionate regard’”’ has been 
communicated to me, you will be pleased to accept 
my warmest thanks. I should, indeed, deny my 
nature, if I did not feel most deeply, this expres- 
sion of your regard, when I lay it on the table by 
the side of other communications of a very dif- 


erent character. Ishould be more than human—or 
rather less—if, under such circumstances, #our ap- 
proving voice did not go to my heart. It has gone 


the | there, and left an impression which time cannot 


obliterate. 5 
There are, eee arte naps you Se 
igher motives to ‘gratification in reading your let- 
= gti can be found in any thing personal to my- 
self. I see — toit, the —s twenty- 
two* young men who are preparing for the ministry 
of the Gospel of the behavdlent Radeemer; and I 
see in its spirit, a pledge that, in going forth as His 
lessengers, you are prepared to carry with you a) 
remembrance of those that are in bonds, as bound 
with them; a heart to-sympathize in their suffer- 





—= 





ment and elevation of the race to which they be- 
long, and to contribute your efforts to the forma- 
tion of a public sentiment which shall banish sla- 
very forever from our country. Too long have 
we slept cn this enormous evil. Having formed a 
national compact which recognized ‘its existence, 
while it conferred no power for its abolition within 
the limits of the State sovreignties, we, of the free 
States, have insensibly fallen into the idea that we 
-have no more to do with expressing diapprobation 
of it, as it exists in the States, than we have with 
positive enactments for its abolition there. And 
this error has come to prevail so extensively, that 
the strange spectacle is exhibited of grave states- 
men, solemnly maintaining, in the face of the 
world, that the Constitution actually guarantees to 
the South a protection against truth and reason, as 
full and ample as against an armed invasion for the 
liberation of its slaves. . 

You are not destined to become statesmen, and 
will, therefore, have nothing to do, as public men, 
with settling Constitutional constructions. If such 
were your province, your lives might be well spent 
in combatting this great and fundamental error. 
But there is another field for you to occupy. There 
is a national conscience to be enlightened—a na- 
tional heart to be purified—a national feeling to be 
—not wrought to phrenzy by a contemplation of the 
African’s wrongs—but impelled in a deep, strong, 
steady, onward current of pure, practical benevo- 
lence, reaching the hovel of the slave, reasoning 
with his “owner” in the spirit of a truth-telling 
and resistless good will, and sending up to Heaven 
unceasing prayers for the conviction of the one, 
and the enlargement of the other. 

Here is your field of labor. ‘Thai you may oc- 
cupy it long, and occupy it successfully, is the fer- 
vent desire of 
Your honored and grateful friend, 


WILLIAM SLADE. 





*By some unaccountable mistake, several of the 
students had no opportunity of putting their names 
to the letter to Mr. Slade, who most cordially join 
in its sentiments toward him. 








Miss Grimke.—Women’s Rights. 


As we have published Miss Grimke’s excellent 
letters, without any comment, we deem it an act 
of justice to admit the following strictures on some 
of her positions, although not directly associated 
with the great object contemplated by this paper. 
We do not hold ourself responsible for the posi- 
tions or the strictures. 

Mr. Baitey,—As I have long been ardently at- 
tached to the doctrine of human rights, and of free 
discussion, it is matter of no little mortification that 
so able an advocate as Miss Grimke should fly off 
at a tangent, and run wild in one of those ‘thousand 
ramifications’ of which she speaks in her last letter 
to Miss Beecher. For, if what she says about 
woman’s rights is not based on truth, it will lead 
many of her.friends to distrust her intelligence and 
judgment, aud, of course, lessen her influence as an 
abolitionist. Unless I am greatly mistaken, Miss 
Grimke has in this matter ‘‘seen a little, presumed 
a good deal, and so jumped to the conclusion,” 
that ‘“‘whatever it is morally wrong for woman 
to do, it is morally wrong for man to do;” or, 
males and females have equal and the same rights. 

Now, greatly as I admire woman’s “soft, at- 
tractive grace,” and highly as I venerate the char- 
acter of those amiable, learned, and pious women 
whose memory still gilds the literary and moral 
heavens, yet I cannot assent to Miss Grimke’s 
reasoning or conclusion,-—for this reason (what- 
ever other reason might be urged,) that God’s 
word seems to settle the point plainly and abso- 
lutely, that although a woman’s rights are sacred 
as truth, and dear as life, they are not equal to, 
and the same, as man’s rights. 

It is not my purpose to write a criticism on Miss 
Grimke’s letter, or to attempt a learned and labor- 
ed argument to show the fallacy of her reasoning, 
or support my own position; but I would adduce 
a few passages of Scripture, accompanying them 
with some brief remarks, hoping that the cause of 
truth, the doctrine of human. rights—yea of 
woman’s rights, may be advanced. And, if Miss 
Grimke should find, on reflection, that she has 
been mistaken in this matter, I trust that her own 
sense of Christian duty will lead her to tell the 
public. 

But before I mention any Scripture, I will make 
a remark upon the sophism by which our friend. 
Miss G. was led astray. She assumes the truth 
of a proposition that needs to be proved, viz., that, 
the ‘‘reason why human beings have any rights is, 
because they are moral beings.” And then, from 
merely an assumed truth, (for it is not true,) draws 
an unlawful inference, viz., that ‘‘all persons have 
essentially the same and equal rights.”” Now it is 
not lawful to infer, from the fact that two and two 
mak four, that four and four make two. Neither 
is it true that, because all persons, male and female, 
young and old, black and white, have some rights,’ 
they all have the same and equal rights. The 
child isa moral being; but a child has no right to 
dictate or govern its parents, and is inferior in 
every sense, as well as in station, to its father and 
mother; therefore, all moral beings have not the 
same and equal rights. Again, all adult male 
slaves are capable of becoming free men by the 
will of their masters; bnt women cannot become 
free men by the will of any man—neither’ can 
children instantly become free men by any amount 
of willing or arrogance. ‘‘If the foot shall say, 
‘Because I am. not the hand, Iam not of the body,’ 
is it therefore not of the body?” 

I believe it is admitted on all. hands, except by 
Fanny Wright and some others, that the family 
compact is a divine institution—and by the same 
authority is man appointed head of the family ; 
else would every family present the anomaly of 
one body with two or more heads—monstrum 
horrendum! Now, if man is divinely appointed 
head of a family, what member of a family so well 
qualified to vote for; or beeome the head of the 
civil government, as the man? Now I do not say 
that a “woman isa head shorter, or head and 
shoulders lower in her moral responsibilities, or 
the full length of his (man's) noble nature below 
him, ¥. e. under his feet.”"- Neither do I pretend 
to decide whether man or woman has the greater | 
strength: of body and mind, I cannot tell either 
which is most highly valued in the sight of God, 
an African or American, a male or female, an old 

or alittle child. But this I can assert, | 
which none but an infidel dare deny, that man is 
by divine appointment or in stati 
“woman. ; ad has appo 
of the household, but of the woman 
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prophets, evangelists, and apostles were mistaken, 
or Miss Grimke’s reasoning is fallacious, and her 
conclusion wrong. 

I trust no» intelligent female will feel injured 
by having her station spoken of as God himself 
has spoken of it.. For I would not wantonly trifle 
with the rights or feelings of a revered mother, an 
affectionate sister, a bosom companion, or a filial 
daughter. But it is time % quote some authority 
for my assertion. 

Man was first created, Gex. 2: 8. God made 
woman as ahelp for the man, Gen. 2: 18. Unto 
the woman he said bd « * * * 
* * and he shall rule over thee, Gen. 3: 16, 
Men in ancient times took wives; but women did 
not' take husbands, Gen. 4: 19; 11: 29, d&c., &c. 
God said of Abraham, ‘for I know him that he 
will, command his children and his household, 
Gen. 18: 19. Laban and Bethuel gave Rebecca, © 
Gen. 24: 51. Isaac took Rebecca—not Rebecca 
took Isaac, Gen. 24: 67. Also, Abraham took 
Keturah—-Essau took a:wife—Laban gave his daugh- 
ters—the Priest of Midian gave Zipporah to Moses, 
&e., &c., i 

In Numbers 11: 16, the Lord said unto Moses, 
‘Gather unto me seventy men of the elders of 
Israel.” Men have always taken the lead; men 
led the children of Israel out of Egypt and into 
Canaan. We read of one woman who became 
leprous by reason of envying and slandering a 
man, Numb. 12: 10. Isaiah says, “‘As for my 
people, children are their oppressors, and women (!) 
rule over them, Isa. 3: 12. Read also from the 
16th verse to the end. 

Paul says, “Let every soul be subject to the 
higher powers, Rom. 13: 1, ‘Render therefore, 


| to all their dues; tribute to whom tribute is due, 


custom to whom custom, fear to whom fear, honor 
to whom honor,” 7th vy. The Holy Ghost also 
says by Paul, ‘The head of the woman is the 
man,’ 1 Cor. 11: 3. Also, ‘“‘The woman is the 
glory of the man; for the man is not of the woman, 
but the woman of the man. Neither was the 
man created for the woman, but the woman for 
the man,’ ver. 7, 8, 9. Again: “Wives submit 
yourselves unto your own husbands, as unto the 
Lord. For the husband is the head of the wife, 


reven as Christ is the head of the church. 'There- 


fore, as the church is subjeet unto Christ, so let 
the wives be to their own husbands in every 
thing,” Eph. 5: 22—24. What a hateful man 
Saint Paul was! Again: ‘“‘Wives submit your- 
selves unto your own husbands, as it is fit in the 
Lord,’”’ Col. 3: 18. But why does the apostle 
repeat the. injunction? Perhaps he was aware 
that not only at Rome and Corinth, but also at 
Ephesus and Colosse, there were some discon- 
tented members that aspired to be the head.— 
Again: 1 Timothy, 2: 9 - 12, he says, “Let the 
woman loarn in silence, with all subjection. But 
I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp autho- 
rity over the man, but to bein silence; for, Adam* 
was first formed, then Eve. 

See also in 1 Timothy, 3, the qualifications of 
bishops and their households. 


But another apostle, besides Paul, has some- 
thing to say in this matter: “‘Likewise-ye wives 
be in subjection to your own husbands; that if any 
obey not the word, they also may without the 
word be won by the conversation of the wives; 
whilst they behold your chaste conversation 
coupled with fear. Whose adorning let it not be, 
&c., but let it be the hidden man of the heart, 
even the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which 
is in the sight of God of great price. For after 
this manner, in the old time, the holy women also, 
who trusted in God, adornéd themselves, being in 
subjection to their own husbands. Even as Sarah 
obeyed Abraham, calling him lord, whose daugh- 
ters ye are as long as ye do well,” 1 Peter, 3: 
1—6. 

Therefore, with due deference to the rights of 
women, 1 would say to Miss Grimke, as our Sa- 
vior said to the disciples of the Pharisees, ‘‘Ren- 
der therefore unto Cesar the things which, are 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s,”” - 


Mat. 22; 21. 
HEMAN FERRIS. 
Marysville, Ohio. . 








Mr. Birney in Maines 


Brunswick, Feb. 8, 1838. 
A correspondent, writing from Maine says— 


I have just returned from the annual meeting of 
our state society held at Augusta. It was a good 
meeting, and auspicious in its influence upon the 
cause here. Mr. Birney, your former editor, was 
present, and added much to the interest of the oc- 
casion. In addition to public addresses ia the 
daily meetings, Mr. Birney lectured on three suc- 
cessive evenings before a large and deeply inte- 
rested audience, composed in part of members of 
our state legislature, then in session. The efforts 
of Mr. Birney were of a high order, and admirably 


adapted to give a new impulse to the A. S, cause 


in this state. To myself and many others also, it 
was peculiarly delightful to meet with the man 
whom we have long held in high admiration and 
respect, and to hear the good truths of abolitionism 
as they flowed warm from the heart of this, one 
of their most able and eloquent advocates. Seve- 
ral very valuable acquisitions were made to our 
society at this meeting, and the proceedings, on the 
whole, were highly adapted to inspire new energy 
into the cause here, 








A nation has never been cursed for obeying 
God. It is strange that people professing to be- 
lieve the Bible, should consult infidel 3 to 
ascertain whether the declarations of Jehovah are 
true or false, to see whether it is safe to obey his 


law, 


Christians have a right, and it is their duty, in 
every practicable and lawful way, to interfere to 
relieve the sufferings of the human family where- 
ever it may exist; and the Southern states have no 
right to claim exemption ftom such interference. 


Slavery (or oppression) being foretold in the 
Seri meh = padiene that it erent Christ 
foretold his followers that “they who will live 
godly in Christ Jesus:shall suffer persecution.” —~ 

o one would infer from this that persecution was 
right. ne | 


Golonizationists look to the government for suc- 
c2ss,—abolitionists to the Almighty, who has 
mised that “righteousness shall cover the earth as 


the waters do. sea.” 
| ists really loved the African race, - 
manifest itself in a8 


If 4 iz tic . 
that love would 
God is no respecter of persons, why then shonld 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
(CP Colonization-—Remarkable Document. 
Our readers will recollect that the reform con- 
vention, now in session, in Philadelphia, have 
lately agreed so to annul the constitution of their 
state, as forever to exclude the colored people from 
the right of suffrage! The subjoined decument 
will, show. at.sohoae instance, and. by. what ¢p- 
pliances this vandal measure has been carried. 
The proposition to restrict the right of suffrage 
to the “white” male population, was brought for- 
ward while the convention sat at Harrisburg; but 
Mr, Stevens was in the house at that time, and 
the atmosphere of the country unfavorable to such 








“eform’’ as takes away from people, unaccused | prot 


of crime, rights long and quietly possessed. The 
measure was suffered by its friends to sleep on the 
table till Mr. Stevens is called to the legislature 
and the convention removes to Philadelphia, where 
the “Colonization Herald’ is published, and the 
signers of the annexed docuinent, with other 
“friends” of the colored people reside. 

Yet, bad.as this memorial is, those who study 
the scheme of colonization in iis. principles, will 
see nothing in this iustrument to be surprised at— 
nothing but the plain practical working of asystem 
acknowledgedly based on the “prejudices of the 
whites; ‘the same feeling which cuts them (the 
colored) off from every source. of moral and intel- 
lectual improvement.” We trust, for the credit 
of our common nature, that many colonizationists 
will abhor this act of disfranchisement, procured 
by the agency (see the memorial) of their brethren 
in Pennsylvania; and our hearts ache to see how 
many men of distinguished standing and philanthro- | 
py, by their pertinacious adherence to the sinking 
scheme of colonization, stand before the public as 
the endorsers of the inhuman sentiments, and more 
inhuman practices herein detailed, We earnestly 
entreat the clergymen of Ohio, who are abolition- 
ists, to see that this document be read by all their 
brethren who, by their past acts, stand committed 
as the defenders of the ways of colonizationism. 


To the Hon. the Convention, now assembled in this 
city, to propose amendmets to the Consti(ution of 


Pennsylvania. 

The memorial of the nndersigned, citizens of Philadel- 
phia, respectfully represents;— ; 

That the adoption of an amen!ment to the Constitution, 
by your honorable body, which confines elective franchise 

exclusively to the whites, opens the way for another amend- 
ment, not less important, and in its nature closely allied to 
it. (1.). We wish to have a provision inserted in the Consti- 
tution, which shall make it the duty of the legislature to 
bestow, annually, from unappropriated funds, THE SUM 
OF TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS TO THE 
PURPOSE OF COLONIZING, at some point on the coast 
of Africa, the negroes of this State. (2.) Believing the 
courtesy, ever manifested by the Convention, to the petitions 
and memorials from any portion of its constituents, will be 
again extended to us, we will briefly state the reasons which 
have induced us to make this prayer. 

The exclusion of the negro from suffrage was made 
mainly on the grouud of ministering to the prejudices of the 
whites. The same feeling which has excluded them from 
the right of suffrage, closes against them our public schools, 
our libraries, our reading rooms, our lectures—in a word, 
cuts them off from every source of moral and intellectual 
improvement,—It withholds from them also, employment, ex- 
cept in the most menial offices, and those only when no 
white man can be found to fill them, or where their necess- 
ities force them to accept the wretched pittance for which 
the white man scorns to give his labor. The consequence 
is, they fill our alms-houses and our jails, and the weekly re- 
ports show how grievously is exacted their tribute to mor- 
tality. The pains and sufferings, the wretched and squalid 
‘umisery, which penury and vice inflict upon this unhappy 

race, are such that the human mind cannot contemplate 
without ashudder. Cut off by an invincible prejudice from 
Our sympathy, they lie neglected in their misery, and die 
unpitied and unnoticed.. Their helplessness ever renders 
them a prey to the wicked and. designing. Jn every diffe- 
rence with the white, the LATTER are themselves the 
empire; and the hepless negro too often suffers the penalty 
from prejudice, when he should have received protection 
from justice. Created by nature with the strongest animal 
impulses, and with no purifying fountain to cleanse their 
moral character, they must long, long continue the ignorant, 
improvident, despised race they now are. 

The condition in which this people stood before the adop- 
tion of the amendment by your honorable body, was some- 
what equivocal. That some of the first jurists of the land, 
members of your own body, have declared it to be their 
opinion that, under the present Constitution, they have a 
right to vote; that learned judges in various parts of the 
commonwealth, had decided that they had a right to vote; 
and, the strong probability that, had not the Convention de- 
termined to exclude them, the decision of the Supreme 
Court would have opened to them oar polls; and the further 
declarations of other enlightened and philanthropic members 
of your body, learned in the law, that if the present Consti- 
jution did give them the right to vote) NO HUMAN POW- 
ER COULD, IN EQUITY OR LAW, DISFRANCHISE 
THEM; with the further facts, that in some portions of the 
State they have uninterruptedly, from the adoption of the 
Constitution to the present time, enjoyed unquestioned the 
full right of suffrage, and that in the opinions of a large, 
respectable, intelligent, and virtuous portion of this Common- 
wealth; they have, and ought to have the right. In view 
of all these difficulties, which stood in the way of their dis- 
franchisement, and the fact that their disfranchisement was 
absolute and unqualified, and that its allowance under any 
restrictions whatever, now or at any future time, was totally 
denied them; we think a strong claim exists to your consid- 
eration of the petition we have made, When we reflect 
that they have been disfranchised for no crime that they have 
committed—but that already, for generations, they have paid 
the dread penalty of other people’s villainy, and that the very 
sorrows, distresses, and abasement, which this persecution 
brought on them, are now aruling cause of their exclusion, 
(3.)is it not seme small reason why we should hearken to their 
cries, and afford them,, at least, such aid as will neither of- 
fend our prejudice, nor intrude them into our political fami- 

‘ly? It would seem hardly necessary to adduce further facts 
and reasons, to secure the assent of this honorable Conven- 
tion, while the eloquence of so many of its members, pro- 
fessing great sympathy for this people, still rings in our ears, 
and echoes through the land. 

Havihg made such sacrifices on the altar of prejudice, 
is it not meet that we should make some offerings at the 
shrines of Justice and Mercy, that in after times posterity 
may nothavé the “évidence only of a crude prejudice, but 
that also they may have some token, by which it may be as- 
sured there still existed within us the glowing life of virtue? 
—that overshadowing, as with a dark cloud, the dawning 
hopes and prospects of the negroes to elevation, moral and 

tical, in this country, IT YET WAS NOT OUR IN- 
NTION TO KEEP THEM CRUSHED UNDER 

THERON DESPOTISM OF PREJUDICE, and to have 
them chained to-this unfriendly soil by the strong links of 
penury and ignorance, but that the edge and BITTERNESS 
of our prejudice was tempered by the kindly an BENIG- 
NANT SPIRIT OF COLONIZATION, evincing to all, 
that wisdom, not less than prejudice, mingled in your delib- 

The prejudice to which we so frequently allude, is not 
used in its odious sense, but is that infirmity with which the 
nobiest and the best of our kind are alike touched, with the 

.Most- humble. It cannot be said that coldhization is foreign 
to the duties of this Convention; for REPARATION EVER 
COMES WITH THE BEST GRACE FROM THE 
HANDS WHICH INFLICT THE INJURY. It will 
be at once the pride and ornament of our Constitution, and 
in-close accordance with the spirit of the great founder of 


No.. would they rove among us with the accursed 
stamp of Coin upon them, though guiltless of his crime, an 
ble as it were, with Cain’s front imposed upon him.— 

r setealy. ss wordo, that under the fostering a 
pedple, they are destined to become a great peopl 
: and regenerators of Africa; not only will the 






amply thie injured and despised race, 
omy wileges we shave withheld, -bat it will 
prove most means obliterati ing plague 
spot, slavery, from our land. ~ 1 
-» Wewill not speak of the great commercial ad 











proscription, without some adequate substitute. 


charged with “too much severity, hereafter, when refuting 


such diabolical and abusive slander ? 


allied to the removal of the colonized as cause to effect. If 
it is their duty to leave the state where they were born, the 
state will compel them. 


again, by public resolutions, declared their unwillingness to 
go, unless forced. 


avow in this same memorial, that they citculated the peti- 
tions, and used the appliances to get them “disfranchised 
for no crime. of theirs,” to make them “pay the penalty of 
other people’s villany.” 


SPIRIT OF COLONTZATION!” 
our sinful nation already paying the penalty exacted of op- 
pressors? 
blished here? Are we again to behold the priest of torture 
handing his victims, branded and sentenced, over to the 
civil power for execution, with well-affected tenderness and 
hypocritical grief, deploring the very inflictions which him- 
self has instigated and planted? 


which necessity obliges us .to inflict!” the very’ ground- 
principle of those bad morals which, in a-corrupt age, a 
corrupt people received from a more corrupt priesthood,— 
“that we may do evil to accomplish: good;” “that the end 
sanctifies the means,”—a doctrine which canonized fraud, 
falsehood, and forgery for the good of mankind. 8 


political annihilation—we are told,'in dreadful consistency 
with these revolting principles, was “chiefly with a view 
to this ulterior scheme.” noe 
_(7.y We do not heed denunciation of ourselves by those |. 
who. ayow such principles, or any principles, We have 
borne it too long to smart.even under.the extremity of ran- |. 
eae cor vented here, It is only when, we see the helpless, much- | 

prises nite colored mari disrobed of those. rights which 
he 








of sympathy and compassion which we have so lately heart 
to expire upon the lips, nor suffer any iva yject to stind 
the flow of mercy, ‘The voice of this community will hear- 
tily respond, as onr MAN, to any generous pro Pak 


may in your wisdom insert, to aecomplt ‘the 
momar 

there a mani lege ODF of 
cape be not fon - people, the same tragedies. which 
Spain and the Moors enacted, must be repeated in this coun- 
try? How soon, who can tell? Amy one, conversant with 
the workings of the human apres must know that a large 
mass of mankind, such as are the 5 
“never, contented, sted what 
their rights, As they increase in knowledge, and become bet- 
ter acquainted with the principles of f 
will their hatred be embittered, and their passions. aroused, 
when they reflect that their race has not only groaned for 
ages in bondage, to which “they were cruelly betrayed by ra- 
‘pacity, but that the very sufterings and abasement which they 
have endured, and which would cause this nation to open 
wide its arms to receive any other people to its bosom -and 
ection, are the very causes why they are treated with 
such ineffable contumely and scorn; that besides being “the 
suffering victims, they are also—monstrous to say !—made 
today the penalty due by the perpetrators of the piracy 
against their race—and all this because they have skins and 
effluvia nauseous to our senses. 

We are content to enter Heaven with them, on equal 

terms; but their blood is the penalty of an attempt to ap- 

imate lo this equality upon the earth. Though equally 
dear to the Almighty with ourselves, and equally the objects 
of his consideration, daily in private, and weekly in the 

oly 'Femple, we offer our prayers and thankfulness to our 

Creator, and their Creator, that by his gracious providence, 
he has rescued us from the galling tyranny, under which our 
fathers long suffered, If thus, in our approaches to the foot- 
stool of mercy, we say to Him. that sits enthroned above it, 
that England’s tyranny over us was so displeasing in his 
sight, that in his ire at her arrogance, he humbled her pride, 
and stripped her diadem of the brightest jewel that adorned 
it, can we believe that our proscription of the negro, rises 
like grateful incense to his presence? that if he pardons the 
infirmities of our nature which refuses to mingle with what 
is hate ul, that he will-continue to view us with complacency 
if we refuse the mite by which this people may be enabled 
to enjoy an equal happiness with ourselves? Humanity 
cannot offer a more grateful tribute to our Heavenly Father, 
than by ministering tothe wants of his people. In the Book 
of Life, through which he has gracioualy vouchsafed to 
make known to us himself and his will, he says he will ac- 
knowledge a favor done to the most despised of mankind, 
as a good done to himself; and that is-the principle, so far 
as man is concerned, upon which hangs all the law and the 

l. 
eThe hearts and consciences of those who opposed the 
amendinent, are so stung with a sense of what they deem 
injustice and humanity, that something is due to them from 
the majority. This is a question on which we should act as 
one man; and they all may be induced to join with us when 
the question shall be presented to the people, by making to 
this race: the amends which this memorial proposes, by af- 
fording them the means to flee to an asylum, which God and 
nature point out as their resting place. 
(6.) [1f WAS CHIEFLY WITH THE EXPECTA- 
TION OF THIS ULTERIOR SCHEME, thas your me- 
morialisis took so active a part in haung made known to 
your honorable body, the sentiments of this community, as 
to the insertion of the word “white:” in all the memorials 
on that subject, they distinctly pointed to this remedy, 
without which, howerer repugnant and distasteful to our 
feelings and interests, would have been their right of suf- 
frage, we never would have joined in a plan that is to con- 
sign this race to remediless and hopeless degradation. Nei- 
ther are our feclings, our consciences, or our aversion, so 
relentless as to be willing to place them under an eternal 









Need we anticipate the objection, which possibly some 
one might raise, by saying this is an affair for the Legisla- 
ture? Ata time like the present, when two great parties 
threaten soon to come into violent collision; WHEN UN- 
DER THE DECEPTIVE TITLE OF ABOLITION A 
DEMON SPIRIT IS RAGING OVER THE LAND, 
WITH HEAVEN ON ITS LIPS, BUT HELL IN ITS 
HEART,* (7:) threatening discord, dissension, and a ser- 
vile war, if not disunion; itis at such a time that, with pe- 
culiar propriety, the moral influence and unblemished integ- 
rity of the Keystone State should be made to rebuke this 
desolating spirit, to emblazon high on the banner of the 
Constitution her fair resolves on this great point of polity. 
Her might would smother this pestilent vapor, which threat- 
ens to taint the whole political atmosphere; and the foreign 
foes of our country, who generate this noxious exhalation, 
be made to feel their impotency. Abolitionism ! the cun- 
ning disguise, under which the evil genius of our nation 
hopes to perpetrate the wily serpent’s feat, and to instil 
that fatal knowledge, which, alone, can work our destruc- 
tion! Itis a potent erigine, ever ready to the hands of the 
ambitious and designing, with which to work mischief. 
We should not trust this great and important measure to 
the vacillating policy of the Legislature. The question of 
Colonization is rapidly becoming a NATIONAL ONE; 
and there is no time so fit as the present, for the people of 
this State to make known their will, through the Conven- 
tion now assembled. On one side or the other, this State 
must eventually place herself. Let us now, at this auspi- 
cious moment, throw her weight into that scale which holds 
all that is dear to patriotism and philanthropy, and aid inthe 
accomplishment of that work, which alone, can relieve us 
from the growing dangers, which surround us, 
It is better TO ERR by inserting this clause in the Con- 
stitution now; than when too late to repent having omitted 
so to do. 
In view of. all these evils which exist, and to which we 
have so largely contributed; and in consideration of the ben- 
efits which will flow from a grant of our request; against 
all these reasons, in opposition to the appeals to our justice, 
our humanity, our magnanimity, sympathy, and .Christian 
spirit; indeed to every thing which can ennoble or exalt;— 
in the opposing scale to all these motives, there is naught 
but—shall we save a few dollars and cents, 
You could not render to this community an offering more 
acceptable, nor perform an act, as we believe, more pleasing 
to your own hearts, Men and brethren can ye hesitate? 
The number of Societies voluntarily formed, for the pur- 
pose of Colonization, in this State, is already great; the 
high standing of the members, who are of every class and 
sect, isa sure guarantee, not only of its popularity, but of 
its utility. Even should we err in our estimate of the re- 
sults, are they not yet sufficiently probable, to justify, and 
to require the attempt? Is not approximation to such grand 
and glorious results, worthy of larger appropriations than 
this State can conveniently bestow ? 
With our most solemn and earnest appeals ‘to yon, and 
our most fervent prayers for the success of this great mea- 
sure; we leave the matter to the wisdom and goodness of 
this Honorable Convention, fondly flattering ourselves with 
the hope, that we shall not have petitioned in vain. And 
your memorialists, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

te W. H. Wiper, 
Joux G, Stricker, 
D. E. Witson, 
C, Witte. 
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: Interesting Correspondence. meet 
On our first page will be found an interesting correspon- 
dence between twenty-five of the theological students of 
Lane Seminary and Mr, Slade. If our readers overlook this, 
they will lose a sich treat. Mr, Slade’s letter is a noble one, 
aud does honor tohis head and heart, It is full of excellent 
sentiments, eloquently expressed. 
(CP Hon, E. Curtis and C, Cusumay, will accept our 
thanks for congressional documents, . 
There are several members of our own legislature to whom 
again we are under obligations for their favors, 
OCP Mr. Foorx’s Report will be found on our fourth page. 
We commend it to the attention, of our friends, We are 
pleased to observe that those gentlemen in the legislature 
whose feeling are enlisted on the side of “fundamental prin- 
ciples,” are also distinguished for their skill and industry in 
the general business of legislation. Mr. Foote happily ex- 
emplifies the truth of this remark, 
(CP Read the memorial to the Pennsylvania convention 
in another column, to gain a clear insight into the nature of 
Colonization Lenevolence. 
ap Tux Lerren or Mn. Ross, shall be published next 
week. It is not because we undervalued it, that we have 
kept it on hand so long. 








Memorial to. the Pennsylvania Convention. 
This is a strange article. It is republished on our second 
page with comments by a correspondent. On examining, 
one is almost tempted to believe, that itis got up in burlesque 
of Colonization. It seems too naked a representation of the 
principles and spirit of this scheme, to be genuine. Still, 
we have seen no evidences of its spuriousnes. It is taken 
from the National Inquirer of Philadelphia, of the Sth inst., 
the Editor of which seems to entertain no doubt that it was 
presented to the Convention, in all sincerity. The same pa- 
per of the 15th has just come to hand, and we find nothing 
in it to make us believe that the memorial is any thing else 
but what it purports to be. 








Two Mirrors. 

Mr. Dixon, during the late debate on the con- 
vention question in Kentucky, expressed great in- 
dignation at the notion, that the people could not 
be trusted with the poor privilege of saying at the 
polls whether they would have their Constitution 
amended or not. He was wrathful at the proud 
prérogatives of the crowned heads-of Europe, at 
their haughty assumption of superiority over the 
people. 
“Sir,” said he, “I am opposed to principles like these. J 
hate tyranny in whatever form or shape it may coms, and 
I do not arrogate to myself any extraordinary share of pa- 
triotism, when I say, that as a freeman I would oppose its 
introduction at the threshhold of my country, and in the 
language of a martyr to liberty, “its entrance should only be 
over my lifeless corpse.” Yes sir, I should rather see the 
ocean wave sweep with desolating fury over the bosom of 


my country, than see her fair hills the anope oF TYRANTS, 
and her rich vallies the Homr OF sLaves,” 


Think of that! There are many hundred thou- 
sand slayes, and many hundred thousand tyrants in 
Kentucky. All the world, except Mr. Dixon and 
a few like him, know this. So much for freedom 
in Kentucky; now for 

Free Discussion in Kentucky. 
In the same speech Mr. Dixon remarks as fol- 
lows: 
“But, Mr. Speaker, we are told by Senators, that if this 
bill passes our country will be agitated to its centre by abo- 
lition documents,—that they will be poured in upon us from 
the east and the north, until our whole community shall 
present a scene of wild tumult and commotion. This threat, 
however well calculated to alarm the timid, as an argument, 
has no force in it, Sir, is it the law of this State which 
keeps in check the abolitionists, or is it the moral sense of 
the community?. I have looked into the constitution of 
Kentucky, and I can find nothing in that instrument which 
prohibits the discussion, the free discussion of the abolition 
of slavery, and all other questions which the people think 
proper to discuss, I have looked into the laws which have 
been passed by the Legislature of Kentucky, since the adop- 
tion of the constitution, and if they impose any restraints 
upon the full and free discussion of this question, I have 
been unable to discover it. Away then, with the argument 
that the passage of this bill will invite into our State, the 
abolitionist and his incendiary documents, Sir, the same 
moral force of public sentiment, which has heretofore stayed 
his-desolating march, will continue to keep him in awe, even 
after the passage of this bill, Wherever he has gone, whe- 
ther in this, or the other States, his approach has been hailed 
as the approach of pestilence, and his departure as the de- 
parture of the worker of iniquity, and the ultimate destroyer 
of the peace and happiness of menkind. No, sir, /et him 
come within our borders when and how he may, and there 
will arise a Witv AND SaNGuINARY spirit against him, 
which nothing but his utter destruction can ever satisfy or 
appease,” 
If the people of Kentucky are as ‘wild and 
sanguinary’’ as Mr. Dixon represents them, they 
might profitably take lessons both of freedom and 
humanity, from those monstrous “tyrants” of the 
old world whom the orator so cordially denounces. 
But they are better than their orators. 
What fools we make of ourselves in the eyes of 
the world! You can scarcely open a paper, but 
you see some fustian about the world’s last hope, 
the sanctuary of the stranger, the retreat of the op- 
pressed, free-born, republican America! The be- 
setting sins of the nation are self-conceit and hy- 
pocrisy. We had just done with friend Dixon, 
when looking over the Methodist Protestant of 
Baltimore, our eye was caught by an article headed 
“Persecution.” Well, what said it? Why thus, 
and thus and so—rank self-flattery all. 
“England can tell some of its (persecution’s) 
heart-rending operations, and America—yes, Ame- 
rica—freedom’s last hope, can mention not a few 
of its barbarities.” (By the way, the Methodist 
Protestant, we believe, has not yet noticed, even 
as an item of news, the latest testimony of “free- 
dom’s last hope,” against the spirit of ‘*Persecu- 
tion”—we mean, the murder of Mr. Lovejoy, and 
destruction of his press. But this is a digression, 
Let us have some more extracts, and see how gross- 
ly poor human nature can cheat itself.) 
“Ashamed of its former extravagancies, (perse- 
cution he means,) it now manifests itself but in’a| 
small degree,” (to the degree of lynching a man} 
suspected of believing the literal doctrines of the 
Declaration of Independence.) ‘It is curbed by 
civil legislation;”” (where. it“does not: run away 
with ‘public opinion brands it with its merited 
odium”—(when it is not directed against abolition- 
ists.) “The fires that once blazed on a hundred 
hills, have expired, and who dares to -resuscitate 
them?’’ «(The mob that fired the Charleston Con- 
vent and the incendiaries of Alton.)" ~ at 
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| mentations over fictitious wrongs and pretended grievances! 


to be offended that eastern papers ‘of peculiar cast’ 
should have so severely denounced this highly ci- 
vilizedcity, and remind,.them, ‘that the greatest 
revival ever known occurred within a few weeks 
after the greatest outrage ever committed in a| 
‘great and ancient’ city.”” What think American 
-christians,—that a mob 
to. a revival? ae Py oyep ey < , ’ 
| ~ Ma. Ruerr of South Carolina has récently put 
ke se - . |dforth a letter to his constituents, publishing certain 
.; “If we loved our country - } pening: Ise A 6: prized resolutions contemplating a dissolution of the 
eoageity » no thou i and feolinge for no sits | Union, that were Fp d daring the late slavery 
; sh ld cherish her th ? Pea os atest Sheen, pric ~' » ‘ 
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ax, Piped} aetie tebe { ; | It is a letter, marvellous on many accounts. More | 





t 0 yi) ©) From the Canada Herald. 

yme of the Almerican. papers are expressing sympathy 
fugitive rebels, and are publishing the most false and 
ridiculous accounts of the various actions and skirmishes that 
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Ys } ir sympathies and efforts for th 
Leet sand a half ¥ livee in the U. States, These 
are in reality, are by a system of 
»cruelty which outrages all. the -charities and virtues of _pub- 
lic and private life, and crushes every power and faculty of 
cnc natore. Our rebef traitors have not ee 

either in p » Property, or character—yet over then t 

editors Cae akine eed igh like Catlins acheol girls, as if 
| the oppression of which they complain was any thing but 
imaginary, Look at home, ye false friends of a spurious 
liberty, and when you have given freedom 'to your slaves, we 
may then allow some weight to your comments on Canadian 
affairs. . Shame on the mongrel. jiberty which is deaf and 
blind to real oppression, but utters a world of crocodile la- 
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Alexander Harper. 

We are pleased with an opportunity of doing 
this gentleman justice. It will be recollected, that 
we named him emphatically, as an absentee, when 
the vote was taken on Patton’s gag-resolution. 
One of his constituents immediately wrote to him, 
inquicing why he had not voted, and received a 
satisfactory answer, an extract from which has been 
transmitted to. us. By this we learn, that Mr. Har- 
per was opposed to laying the petitions on the ta- 
ble, and that he had more than once voted to refer 
them to a select committee, to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, &c. 
signed by him to his constituent, for absence at the 
time when the yeas an] nays were called on Mr, 
Patton’s resolution, appear to us quite satisfactory. 
After naming them, he says, 


“These are the reasons, and I confess I was surprised that 
my absence on one occasion should excite animadversion, 
and that too by an Editor who professes to be governed in 
his course, and adopt that course, from a high and holy sense 
of justice: he could not asI suppose be ignorant of my 
. former votes on the same identical question.” 


We assure Mr. Harper that we had not carefully 
noticed former votes, and were therefore entirely 
ignorant how his rote had stood, 


Texas iv Micuiaan.—The Michigan Observer 
says, that Mr. Woodbridge has introduced into the 
Senate a resolution ‘that this Legislature doth 
dissent from and solemnly protest against the an- 
nexation, for any purpose whatever, to this Union, 
of Texas, or any territory or district of country 
heretofore constituting a part of the dominions of 
Spanish America.” A similar, though less vigor- 
ous resolution has already passed the House. 





PENNSYLVANIA ConVENTION.—Quite recently, in 
the Reform Convention, an interesting discussion 
took place on an amendment offered to the 6th 
sect. of the 9th article of the Constitution, as re- 
ported by the committee of the whole. The sec- 
tion runs thus, 


Sec, 6, “The trial by jury shall be as heretofore, and the 
right thereof remain inviolate,” 


The amendment was as follows— 


“And shall be extended to all persons claimed as fugitives 
fromrtabory who may-declare that they are freemen.” 


After several days of debate, the amendment 
was rejected on Monday, Feb. —, by a vote of 75 
to 38. Persons voting against this amendment, 
may have been actuated by various motives. It 
is possible that many regarded the section report- 
ed, as sufficiently securing this right in all cases, 
and therelore needing no amendment. But, what- 
ever«may have been the reason why the amend- 
ment was negatived, we are very certain that there 
is nothing in the section as it now stands, to for- 
bid the passage of an act by the Legislature, for 
extending this right to all persons claimed as fugi- 
tives from labor. It is to be hoped, that the Le- 
gislature will be more just than the so-called Re- 
form Conyention. _ By the correspondence of the 
Pennsylvania Sentinel, dated Feb. 6th, we per- 
ceive that Mr. James, from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, has reported a bill in the Senate, to grant the 
right of trial by jury to persons claimed as fugi- 
tive slaves. 








New Socrety.—A new Society was organized 
Feb. 8th, at Amesburg, (Hocking co., we believe.) 
President, Chauncey Ward; Secretary, W. R 
Walker. 


- Vermont.--The Vermonters are not apt to mince 
matters in their operations. ‘The annual confer- 
ence of the Methodist Protestant church for the 
Vermont district, at its session Jan. 10th, passed 
the following resolutions, with the request that 
they should be published in all papers friendly to 
the abolition of slavery. We believe that the or- 
gan of this Church at Baltimore is not allowed to 
publish such matters. 


“Resolved, That the Vermont District Annual Confer- 
ence do recommend the General Conference at its session, 
in Pittsburg, Pa., in May 1838, to move the Book Concern 
from Baltimore, Md, to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Resolved, That this, Conference recommend to said Ge- 
neral Conference, so to alter our church Constitution, on 
page 29, Art, 2, that it will read, “every lay, male member,” 
instead of “every whzte(!) lay, male member.” 

Resolved, That this Conference recommend to said Ge- 
neral Conference, to make a disciplinary regulation, exclud- 
ing slave-holders from our fellowship, if they remain incor- 
rigible after a disciplinary course has. been pursued to reclaim 
them. 

Resolved, That this Annual Conference will patronize 
any religious periodical which may be published within the 
bounds of the Methodist Protestant Church, which shall be 
devoted to the interest of said Charch, in connection with 
the principles and measures of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society,” 











How ro cet up A Revivat.—We say not this, 
religious reader, irreverently; but we thought it a 
not unfit heading for an idea suggested in an edi- 
torial of the Western Pioneer. You all know the 
Pioneer—that paper which would not disturb the 
religious tranquillity of its readers, by rebuking the 
bloody wickedness of Alton. . In the last number 
the editors inform us, that there are strong symp- 
toms of an interesting revival at Alton; they seem 


is the best preparatory step 





itement in the House, and vindicating his course. 






The reasons, as- 


exaggerated, distorted and false representations of the doc- 
trines, measures and- designs of abolitionists. We felt no 
otherwise concerned about this, than as it betrayed lamenta- 
ble ignorance or prejudice; for so gross were their carica- 
tures, we knew that no reflecting mind could be imposed 
upon by them, The speech of Salmon P, Chase was well 
calculated to correct the impressions, which the gentlemen 
just named, labored. so ingeniously to produce, In an elo- 
quent manner, he fervently avowed his deep abhorrence of 
the whole system of slavery, and sternly rebuked. the doc- 
trine, advanced by one of thie gentlemen, that slavery and 
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Tennessee—Texas.—The House of Represen- 
tatives of Tennessee, by a vote of 59 to 3, have 
passed resolutions in favor of annexing Texas to 
the United States. 2 ae 
The Legislature of Pennsylvania will doubtless 
pase-counter resolutions with usual unanimity, 
Encotanp.—In the House of Lords, Dec. 11th, 
“Lord Brougham read a petition from the Baptist mission- 
aries in Jamaica, praying for the immediate abolition of ne- 
gro apprenticeship, Lord Aberdeen asked what steps had 
been taken to promote education among the slave popula- 
tion,of the West India colonies, Lord Glenelg replied that 
‘sums.of money had been applied to this object, upon prin- 
ciples which met general approbation; and that Mr, Latrobe, . 
the distinguished traveller, had been sent to the colonies.as 
inspector over these matters,” 





Barbarous. 


What are we to hope for the interests of hu- 
manity when men are sent to Congress that can 
deliberately utter such sentiments as the following. 
In the recent debate in the House on Seminole 
affairs, (published in the Intelligencer.) 


Mr, CILLEY, of Maine, said he had risen to say but a 
few words on the question under discussion, as but very 
few could be necessary after the very able manner in which 
the bill had been supported before the committee, by the 
delegate from Florida, But he was impelled to say some- 
thing when he heard the American citizen held up to the 
world in the light of a savage, and the barbarous and cruc! 
Indians of the south-west described as heroes and martyrs. 
The committee had been asked, in tones of sympahetic 
feeling for the Seminoles, what was to become of the poor 
Indians? God knows, (said Mr, Cilley;) but it was a more 
important question for him to consider, what was to become 
of the poor whites?’ He knew something of the Indian 
character, from a perusal of the history of those who for- 
merly inhabited the North. When the cattle of his: peo- 
ple had been driven off, their houses burnt to the ground, 
and their wives and children savagely slaughtered, his fa- 
thers and the fathers of his people had hunted them to the 
wilderness, and pursued them even to extermination, This 
sympathy for the dark red man seemed to him (Mr. Cilley) 
to be akin to that expressed in some quarters for the man of 
a yet darker hue, 


* * * * * 


He conceded that the humane but mistaken policy of Gene- 
ral Jessup had cost the country millions, He (Mr, C.) 
had ever said, and now repeated, that, had he been in that 
officer’s place, when at ‘Tampa, and had got his hands upon 
those Seminole chiefs, he would have hanged them all, and 
never have permitted them to escape to their swamps agai). 
But what has become, and is to become of “the poor In- 
dians?” . He repeated, that he could not say: it was for his 
own species that he felt more apprehension and anxiety.— 
As to the Indians, it would still be as it had been for cen- 
st past,—that they must disappear before the face of the 
whites, 


* 


* * * * * * 


* 

Mr. C. hoped gentlemen would read the early history of 
their own states, before they too warmly interested their 
sensibilities in the condition of other estates. ‘They had 
better peruse the early history of Maine, and Massachusetts, 
and Vermont; and they would find that, in order to carry 
out their own doctrine with consistency, they must resign 
all the soil they now possess, ‘They would there read the 
policy ot their fathers towards the red man; and how they 
tracked him through the winter snows to his wigwam among 
the hills, and slaughtered him on his threshold, They will 
see that it has ever been a principle of this country’s history 
that these two currents could not run together, but that the 
weaker must give way to the stronger, 


O, most inhuman! Well, what was his reward? 
Why, Waddy Thompson patted him on the head, 
and cried, well done! Hear! 


Mr, THOMPSON, of South Carolina, deeply regretted 
that such a discussion had arisen at thistime, and upon 
this subject. He shvuld but inadequately express his feel- 
tings, did he say that he had listened with deep pain to all 
that had been said hy the gentleman from Virginia upon this 
question. The first relief, he would say, he had felt, came 
from a quarter where it was least expected. It had come 
from the cold North, and had fallen upon his senses “like 
the sweet South.” And this was a tribute which, he con- 
tended, was due from every Southern man to the eloquent 
member from Maine who had just sat down. 


Mr. Cilley, no doubt, thought such praise a 
special act of graces fortho chivalric member from 
South Carolina seems to hate the north outright, 
as will be seen from the following: 


“Mr. T. adverting to the sympathies at the North for the 
Indians, said he could not shut his eyes to the fact that it 
arose from a hatred to their own race, With hearts as 
black as the skin of the Ethiopians, they also make them 
their friends, said he; they are making war on the white 
race at the South.” 








Methodist Anti-Slavery Convention. 
The Methodists in the Eastern conferences are 
to hold an anti-slavery convention at Utica, N. Y., 
“the 2d and 3d days of May next.” Delegates 
have already been appointed for the three confer- 
ences in New England. The committee of ar- 
rangement, who make the call, are, O. Scott, G. 
Storrs, T. Perkins, L. R. Sunderland, D. B. Ran- 
dall. ‘The say they hope to see a representation 
from all the conferences in the free states, and they 
would rejoice to see some even from slaveho'ding 
states. The New York, Troy, Black River, 


Oneida, Genessee, and Erie conference, they trust, 
will send large delegations. 














TRIAL OF THE CINCINNATI RIOTERS. 


Our readers will recollect, that after the anti-abolition riot 
in this place, last July—a year ago, suits were instituted 
against certain persons believed to be concerned in that dis- 
graceful outrage, Mr. Pugh sued for damages done to his 
press and office, and Augustus Wattles, agent of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, for damages done to paper, pamphlets and 
books in ihe Depository. Both cases were appointed to 
come on at the present term of the Court of Common 
Pleas, but the witnesses necessary in the prosecution of the 
former suit being absent, a postponement was asked and 
granted, 

The case of Wattles vs. Joseph Graham, Joseph S, Bates, 
Joseph Talbot, Jno. O. Clark and others, came on for trial 
on Thursday, 15th inst., at 12 o’clock A.M. The testimo- } 
ny was conclusive against Bates and Graham, Graham was 
chairman of the meeting at the Exchange, preliminary to the 
mob, and put a resolution to this effect, that the meeting 
should proceed peaceably, orderly and quietly to destroy the 
press of the Philanthropist, ‘The watchword adopted was, 
“Santa Anna!” Graham was present at the destruction of 
the property, and when the mob, gathering together in the 
streets the papers, pamphlets, &c,, were about setting fire to 
them, he leaped upon the pile, harangued them upon the 
danger of such a movement, and at length prevailed on them 
not to jeopard the good character of their cause by such an 
act of indiscreet violence. 

The testimony was clear against Bates: he was seen bu- 
sily engaged in the work of destruction. 

The evidence against T'albot and Clark was of a doubtful 
character, and as to the other individuals arraigned, we be- 
lieve nothing was proved against them. , 

Messrs, Starr, Hall and Chase were the counsel for the 
plaintiff; Messrs. Fox, Reed, Semmes, Spencer and Gwynne, 
for the defendants. 

The Court, with its accustomed liberality, allowed consi-] 
derable latitude of discussion to counsel, and we listened with 
much interest to the earnest appeals made to the Jury. We 
shall not attempt any thing like a report of the particulars of 
what was said, lest we might unintentionally misrepresent 
the gentlemen employed, but without any hesitation we may 
say, that Messts, Semmes, Reed and Fox endeavored with 
great ingenuity to operate on the prejudices of the Jury, by 
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cherished in this great republic. It had been imputed to 
him that he was an abolitionist, an advocate of immediate 
emancipation, He denied that he believed in the doctrine 
af immediate emancipation; if such were his belief, he should 
not hesitate to avow it, He prayed God, that his tongue 
might cleave to the roof of his mouth, if ever from fear he 
should fail in giving utterance to the convictions of his 
mind, Mr, Chase, after ancarnest vindication of the cha- 
racter of abolitionists, and reading from the work of Dr, 
Channing on Slavery, some well chosen extracts on this 
point, proceeded in a perspicuous, able and honest way to 
comment on the evidence, Altogether, it was an effort ho- 
norable alike to his heart and mind, showing no less ability 
in the one than noble honesty in the other, 

We have spoken particularly of yy, Chase, not because 
we undervalue the services of the remaining counsel for the 
prosecution, but because the speech of the former gentleman, 
embracing a reply to many harsh accusations against aboli- 
tionists and their measures, must be of special iNterest to our 
readers, 

Judge Este delivered an excellent and impressive charge 
to the jury, reminding them of their grave responsibilities in 
maintaining the efficiency and majesty of the laws. The 
jury retired at six o'clock on Saturday evening, and after 
being out five hours, returned a verdict of $50 for the plain- 
tiff, ‘The damages alleged were $300, and, as proved on 
trial, the value of the property destroyed was from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred and fifty dollars, 

It is needless to say that the verdict occasioned much sur- 
prise, The defendants themselves, we are told, were most 
agreeably disappointed, and disinterested spectators scarcely 
thought a verdict would be returned for less than two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. 

The suit, it is understood, has been appealed (by the 
prosecution of course) to the Supreme Court. 








Mr Smvucxen’s letter came, unfortunately, too late for in- 
sertion in this number. It shall be published in our next. 











OHIO LEGISLATURE. 


IN SENATE, 

February 8th—By Mr. King, « petition signed by 
thirty clergymen and other influential citizens of Cincinnati, 
praying the repeal of certain laws, imposing restrictions on 
persons on account of color. 


Feb, 12th.—Mr, Starkweather, of the Judiciary Com- 
inittee, to which had been referred petitions from several 
counties, praying the passage of a law to protect persons in 
peaceable assemblages, reported that such meetings had now 
all the protection which they could reasonably ask, or the 
Legislature properly grant,—and the committee was on re- 
quest discharged from the further consideration of the sub- 
ject. 


Feb, 13,—By Mr. Spangler petitions from the citizens 
of Pickaway co., on the ‘subject of abolition. 


Patton's Resoivrioyn. 
Select Committee. 


Feb, 17th—Mr. Wade, of the Select Committee to 
which had been referred the memorials of sundry citizens 
of Ashtabula and other counties, praying the Legislature to 
protest against Mr. Patton’s resolution in relation to the 
reception of petitions upon the subject of slavery or aboli- 
tion, reported the following resolution, preceded by a lengthy 
argument: 
Resolved, by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
That in the name, and on behalf of the People of the State 
of Ohio, we do hereby solemnly protest against the resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives of the United States, 
passed on the 21st day of December last, declaring “That 
certain petitions be laid on the table, without being debated, 
printed, read or referred, and that no further action whatever 
he had thereon,” as a palpable violation of the Constitution 
of the United States; alike destructive of the right of peti- 
tion and the freedom of debate: subversive of the funda- 
mental principles of our government, and justly tending to 
agitate and alarm the public mind; that the resolution ought 
therefore immediately to be rescinded. 
_ And beit further Resolved, That the Governor be request- 
ed to transmit to each of our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress a copy of the foregoing resolution, to the end 
that the same be laid before the House of Representatives. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
February 8th. Petitions presented.— By Mr. Kendall, in 
relation to the abduction of a colored woman. Laid on the 
By Mr. Chambers, remonstran- 





table; subject reported on. 
ces against any legislative interference with the lawsin re- 
lation to colored people. Laid on the table. By Mr. Foote, 
from a large number of colored persons, in relation to the 
laws creating a distinction among the citizens on account 


of color. Laid on the table. 


Objection was made to this petition, that the body or mat- 
ter of the petition was upon perfectly clean paper, while the 
names were written upon paper much worn and soiled.— 
They also purported to come from several different counties 
of the State, many of them being written in the same hand 
on different pieces of paper, and all wafered together and 
attached to a clean piece, on which was written the petition. 
The law requires that no names shall be written on a_ sep- 
arate paper or sheet, and attached to a petition. Mr. Cod- 
ding thought that this could easily be accounted for. The 
blacks being shut out fiom all participation in general State 
and legal matters, had not had the opportunity of ascertain- 
ing what the law was. He supposed that these petitions had 
been in circulation for some time, and that the names had 
been cut off and attached to the clean paper now presented, 
and perhaps some had been copied. This objection, howev- 
er, after some brief discussion, was waived, and the petition 
received, and laid on the table—yeas 47, nays 18, 


Feb. 12th, Petitions by Mr. Cannon for an alteration in 
the laws relating to colored people. 

Feb. 13th, by Mr, Kendall in relation to the, abduction 
of Eliza J. Johnson. Laid on thetable. Also, in relation 
to the reception of slavery petitions in Congress, Laid on 
the table, 

Feb. 16th, By Mr. Smucher for a law making towns 


and cities liable for damages done by Mobs, 
* * . * - 


Texas. 


* 


The House, on motion of Mr, Collings, proceeded 


to the special order of the day, the report and resolution 
from the Senate on the subject of the annexation of Texas 
to the Union, 


There being two resolutions, one protesting against the 


annexation, and the other transmitting copies of the resolu- 


tion and report to the Senators and Representatives of the 
State in Congress, &c,, Mr. Parish called for a division, and 
the former resolution was first adopted, yeas 60, nays 3,— 
Mr. Parish then moved to strike out the words, “and re- 
port,” so that the resolution only should be sent, without 
accompanying it with the reasons and principles upon which 
it was founded. The principles of the report were then dis- 
cussed, The amendment was agreed to, in order to preserve 
the unanimity prevailing in regard to the matter of the res- 
olution; many being unwilling to admit the reasons con- 
tained in the report,. to be the same by which they were in- 
fluenced in supporting the resolution. 

The report was then disagreed to, yeas 19, nays 43,— 
Mr. Collings then moved a reconsideration of this vote; and 
afterwards modified the motion by moving tu lay the subject 
on the table, which was disagreed to, 

The preambie to the report and resolutions was then 
amended to agree with the resolutions as adopted, and then 
agreed to, So the whole matter was disposed of, 


Mr, Warron’s Resororions, 
We alluded to these resolutions in our last number.— 
Here they are; they shall speak for themselves. 


“Resolved, That the people of Ohio are devoted to the 
union of these States, and will be among the last to seek its 


digsolution; that this State fully regards the constitutional 
and legal rights of her sister States; that no State, nor the 
people thereof, have any right to interfere with the domestic 
regulations of any other State; that the freedom of speech 
and of the’press should always be h 
we yer that the votes given by 
praise against the annexation of Texas to 
the Union; are not in 
to the above principles: 
be of any binding 
of the people, on 


eld inviolate; Therefore, 
this Senate on the 27th 
1838, on the adoption of the preamble and 


tended to favor any doctrine contrary 
; nor are they! intended to operate or 
effect upon our future action,,or the action 
that subject. 


Resolved, That the Government be requested to forward 


f the above resolution ts each of our Senators and 
Peso caunitive in Congress, and to the Governors of the 
several States of this Union, n 
gatne manner, that the preamble and resolutions above re- 
ferred to, may be forwarded.” 


at the’sanie time; and in the 


They were postponed indefinitely; as we stated in our last 


—Yeas 17, Nays 16. 


The Speaker laid before the House 4 commuuica- 
containing the resolution of 
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REPORT 
, ; stions 
is the Judiciary Committee, on Que 
Of the majority of aetna 
and Black aud Mulatto Persons. 


Slavery: 


IN HOUSE, Fes. 7, 1838, rs 
Cotttxas, from the Committee on the Judiciary, 


‘the followin 
made the . Report: 


standing committee on the judiciary, to whom were 
aa divers petitions and memorials, praying the repeal 
of all odious flaws, and all laws making distinctions on ac- 
count of color; and praying, also, that the trial by joy pie 
be extended and secured to every human being, ne yi 
concerning personal liberty; and praying, also, eal 
gress may be memorialized against the pay A aed 
to the Union; against the admission into pa tag 
new state or territory which may pA onesie 26 
amnesia sirens, oe Seat Congress Columbia and the ter- 


. . H H t 
"i and thatthe Hom of Reprnaes of Co 


saa nd their resolution of 2tst of 

Don arbeig apy S reception and disposition 
f abolition and ‘similar petitions; and to whom was also re- 
as ~ te Bill, No. 36, of the unfinished business of the 
— oe entitled, “An act to amend an act entitled an 
lest pags Black and Mulatto Persons,” passed Jan, 
“An act entitled, an Act to amend the 


4; and also, ; 
hae act,” passed Jan, 25, 1807—(the bill referred 


forfeiting to the state lands attempted, to be eonveyed to 
blacks or mulattoes)—have had the general subjects under 
consideration, and now report:— é 

The discussion of the questions presented for considera- 
tion the committee approach with hesitation, distrust, and 
the liveliest apprehension, It will be found difficult, if, in- 
deed, not impracticable, to consider fully the condition of 
black and mulatto persons in this state, and the rights and 

privileges claimed for them by the petitioners and a 
tialists, without reference to “negro slavery. es 
cacy, difficulty, and importance of the question o a 
very; the rights and claim of rights of slaveholders un os 
and as secured by, the constitution, mnie: bo es a 

i i nder and paramount to the consti . 
pce me te by mes as slaves, must be painfully 
obvious to every person who has given his attention, or 
even a very moderate share of it, to passing occurrences, 
especially to the action of our national legislature on the 
questions of slavery and abolition of slavery. : 

It is not the province or the wish, the duty or the feeling, 
of the committee, to say aught or express opinions ae 
ly reprehensive of the parties or persons causing or engag 
in the heated, angry, bar inconclusive debates which agitate 
the congress and a considerable portion of the people of the 
United States, And yet the committee cannot but express 
a deep, heart-felt regret, that questions of such delicate and 
tremendous consequence should not be met and discussed 
in a tone, temper, and spirit, promising the results of con- 
siderate conviction. 

But the committee could not, under the most favorable 
circumstances, and in times of calm investigation and deep, 
undisturbed reflection, delude themselves into the hope, that 
any view which they could take, or any report which they 

could present, on the subjects of the petitions and memorials, 
would meet with universal favor, And when it is-borne in 
mind, as the fact is, that the committee have been almost 
weighed down with the current business of their appoint- 
ment—not allowed for this grave business a single day be- 
yond the time required to draw up a hasty report, they can- 
didly confess that their opinions must be regarded but little 
better than valueless, And it is far.from impossible that the + 
committee may, themselves, at some future time, on more 
extended investigation, and on deeper reflection, find cause 
to change or modify opinions thus hastily formed and ex- 
pressed. Not, indeed, that the committee had not formed 
general opinions on the questions involved; but such gene- 
ral opinions were formed on very general considerations, 
and without particular investigation in direct reference to 
the questions. 

The first act under our constitution, “to regulate black 
and mulatto persons,” was passed January 5, 1804; the 
second, “an act to amend the act entitled, an act regulating 
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his services; but if in custody, heshall not be delivered 
without having given the security poste | law; and upon 
bringing the writ of homine repiet “~ eedings 
on the process or certificate authorizing the caption or 
removal of such fagitive, shall be*suspended, It is re- 
~ Massachusetts committee, that New 


passa Y aes act substantially conformed to the sta- 
tute A New York; and that “the Legislature of Pennsyl- 


jected an application for such a law.” 

ee  codaniitt sie ehadiprioed of any adjudication under 

the statute of New York or of New Jersey. 
“Notwithstanding the arguments of the Massachusetts 





mittee are strongly inclined to the opinion that the act of 
Congress of 12th February, 1793, is in accordance with 
the constitution of the United States. The constitution- 
ality of that act was maintained by a majority of the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts, in “Commonwealth versus 
Camillus Griffith.” (2d Pickering’s Reports, 11, &c,, de- 
cided October Term, 1825.) Said the Chief Judge Parker; 
“This brings the case to a single point—whether the sta- 
tute of the United States giving power to seize a slave with- 
out a warrant, is constitutional, It is difficult, in cases like 
this, for persons who are not inhabitants of slaveholding 
states, toprevent prejudice from having too strong an effect 
on theit minds. We must reflect, however, that the con- 
stitution was made with some states in which it would not 
occur to the mind to inquire whether slaves were property. 
That instrament was a compromise, It was a compact by 
which all are bound. Slavery would still have continued, 
if no constition had been made. 

“The constitution does not prescribe the mode of re- 
claiming slaves, Imt leaves it to be determined by Congress, 

«But it is said that when a seizure is made, it should be 
made conformably to our laws. ; This does not follow from 
the constitution; and the constitution says th t the person 
to-whom service is due may ‘‘seize,” &c. We do not see 
that the statute is unconstitutional, and we think that the de- 
fence is well made out.” This was an indictment for assault 
and battery and false imprisonment, committed on the body 
of a negro, Randolph, Randolph, a Virginia slave, had es- 
caped from service and fled to Massacnusetts, where he was 
seized by the defendant, Griffith, as a fugitive from service, 
There were other points in the case, not now material to be 
considered, 
In reference to the case of “Commonwealth vs. Griffith,” 
the Massachusetts committee proceed: “In relation to this 
case, it is to be remarked, in addition to the fact that this 
question was but one of many raised at the trial, Ist. That 
there were but three judges upon the bench, and one of them 
dissented from the opinion given.” 
It is literally true, that Justice Thacher dissented. But 
he did not dissent on the ground that the act of Congress 
was unconstitutional, His dissent rested on a supposed 
misapplication of that act, in restricting action under it to 
the letter of the act, in disregard of the laws of Massachu- 
setts. Said Justice Thacher: “Though I agree to many 
things said by the Chief Justice, I do not entirely coincide 
with him, Iam not disposed to question the constitution- 
ality of the statute; but I think it intended that seizures 
should be made in conformity to the laws of the several 
States, and not in violation of any one of them.” 
In “Glen vs. Hedges,” 9 Johnson's Reports, 67, &c., the 
constitutionality of the aforesaid act of Congress was recog- 
nized, ‘True, the question of constitutionality was not made 
or discussed. The constitutionality of the act was not 
brought into question. It seems to have been taken for 
granted, that the act was constitutional: ‘The Court re- 
marked: “There is no doubt that the negro was the property 
of the plaintiff, and had run away from service into Vermont. 
He was held to service or labor under the laws of this State, 
when he escaped, and the escape did not discharge him, but 
the master was entitled to reclaim him in the State to which 
he had fled. This is according to a provision in the consti- 
tution of the United States (Art. iv, sect. 2;) and the act of 
Congress of 12th February, 1893, (Laws U.'8. vol. 2, page 
165,) prescribes the mode of reclaiming the slave.” 
But were the act of Congress, as to its constitutionality, 
much more questionable than it is, the committee would hold 
it unsafe, and even dangerous, for a State Legislature or 
Court to assume the unconstitutionality of the act, and le- 
gislate or adjudicate accordingly. “Such assumption and le- 
gislation or adjudication, would almost certainly run into 








committee, and the legislation of Massachusetts, your com-" 





woe dissatisfaction to either abolition ists or anti-abo- 
on + he ‘ 
On the pr n to repeul the 4th secti 
1807, (prohibiting blacks me mulattoes Pr abede eabe 
certain cases,) the committee submit this objection to the 
proposed repeal:—The repeal would encourage blacks and 
mulattoes to flock to Ohio, in expectation of meeting a fa- 
vorable reception, and materially elevating their condition 
Such expectation ought not to be encouraged, as it would 
not berealized, All attempts to elevate the blacks to a hap. 
py political equality with the whites, must prove unavail- 
ing, ‘There never can be a happy political equality, whilst 
there is a social inequality between the two races; and the 
Committee do not understand that the petitioners and memo- 
rialists propose to place the blacks on a social equality with 
the whites—and certainly the people of Ohio would not en- 
tertain or tolerate any such propositions, Public sentiment 
does not demand, but would repudiate, a course of legislation 
calculated to increase the proportion of our colored popula- 
tion. The Pennsylvania Convention for amending the 
Constitution of that State, have recently decided, -by the 
very significant vote of 77 to 45, that, even in the land of 
Penn, the right of suffrage shall not be extended to the 
hlacks, (3) . While other States are endeavoring to guard 
and protect themselves against an increase of black popula- 
lation, shall. Ohio encourage such increase? Ohio must 
protect and take care of her present black population, but is 
she under any obligation to encourage an increase of it? 
Moreover, can attendance on acourt of justice, in order to 
testify between parties litigant, be justly regarded as a priv- 
ilege secured by law to the witness? It is the right of the 
parties litigant to call upon competent witnesses; but su 
far as the witnesses are concerned, such attendance on courts 
is considered a burthen, and many times a very serious bur- 
then, (4) There are always two sides to a jaw suit, even 
though a black mam bea party, Ard in a suit between a 
white man and a black one, the white man can no more 
than the black one call upon a negro or mulatto to testify ; 
and for aught the committee can see, @ white man is as 
liable as a black one to lose his just rights, by reason of the 
incompetency of negroes and mulattoes, as witnesses be- 
tween parties. The supposition that blacks would more 
frequently than whites suffer by the rejection of colored per- 
sons as witnesses would seem to involve the admission that 
the testimony of such witnesses would, generally, be in favor 
of their own color. (5) If this be true, does it not result 
that blacks, generally are not trustworthy? This point is 
made, or stated, to manifest that if blacks be trustworthy as 
witnesses, whites would as frequently as blacks suffer by 
the rejection of their testimony; though the committee ap- 
prehend that, in point of fact, blacks generally do not place 
the same correct estimate that whites do on the obligation 
of an oath, 
There are t-vo reasons wherefore extending to blacks the 
like privilege that is extended to whites, of proving their own. 
accounts in certain cases, would secure, nothing substantial 
to the blacks; Ist, There are so very few blacks capable of 
keeping, and who do keep, regular books of account, such as 
a white man might prove by his own oath: and 2nd, ‘There 
is so very little private dealing between whites and blacks— 
so very few private purchases by whites from blacks, such as 
would fairly be considered items of ordinary book account, 
The major part of contracts between whites and blacks con- 
sists in the hiring of blacks as laborers; a transaction, at least 
the facts of the labor performed, always notorious and sus- 
ceptible of proof, other than the party’s oath; and on proof 
of the performance of the labor, without any proof of a 
contract, the Law would presume a contract and award a 
reasonable compensation to the laborer. So the committee 
apprehend that itisextremely seldom, indeed, that the 4th 
section: of the actof 1807, operates actual injustice or hard- 
ship to the colored population. Instances of injustice or 
hardship under that section are, in the estimation of the 
committee, too unfrequent to 1<quire or warrant a change ¢n 
our long established policy. ‘l'rue, there are, principally in 
cities and towns, some small dealings hetween whites and 
blacks, in the way of “marketing,”’—seldom more extended; 
but in a vast majority of such cases, the transaction begins 
and ends in a purchase and immediate payment. 
That the blacks are often over-reached and defrauded by 
the whites, the committee are in candor bound to, and with 
great humility do, admit. But those who imagine that a 
repeal of said 4th section would cure such over-reaching, 
have, as it appears to the commitee, taken too limited a view 





liey, by degrading and vitiating laws, to render this 
population an abiding nuisance? As to their effect 
in discouraging such immigration, past experience 
proves it to be imaginary. Jf they operate’ at all. 
in this way, they keep out only those who have 
too much good sense and’ self-respect to submit to 
degradation, = 

(2.) This is all about as ‘fanciful and whimsi- 
cal,’’ as are certain schemes of benevolence, in the 
opinion of the committee. ‘ 

(3.) So much for Coronizarion. The pro-sla- 
very conduct of the Pennsylvania Convention is 
the legitimate offspring of Colonization benevo- 
lence, and is here quoted as an example worthy of 
imitation by Ohio. We are not guilty of slander— 
look at the Memorial to the Pennsylvania Conven- 
tion, republished in another part of our paper. Pre- 
judice, foul prejudice, is the living soul of coloni- 
zation and it is this that exclaims, ‘All attempts 
to elevate the blacks to a happy political equality 
with the whites, must prove unavailing.” 
(4.) Can injustice find no better argument than 
this? It is insulting to common sense. To bear 
testimony then, is neither a privilege, nor a right, 
buta ‘‘serious burthen!’’ Suppose the Legislature 
should pass a law, prohibiting Mr. Collings from | 
giving evidence in a court of justice, on the ground 


his honor nor « solemn appeal to Almighty God 


lings be grateful for so singular a favor? O most 
certainly! 
being released from so ‘‘serious a burthen.”’ 
(5.) No such thing. 
than the assumption, that white men can find and 
do find more opportunities for cheating and injuring 


men. Is not this a fact? No man, we presuine, 
who regards truth, will deny it. A colored man |° 
said, the other day, ‘O, this is the hardest thing 
of all. 
Jars, since I have been in Cincinnati, because they 
would’nt take our oath. I worked for a man one 


my money, he would not pay me. He dared me 


He swore he did not owe me one cent, and my 
this, often occur. 
There is very little “danger of white men being 
people, if they had the desire, would not have the 
courage to attempt it. Mr. Collings himself cer- 


tainly must be conscious, how extremely ridicu- 


law operates as oppressively on the white as co- 
lored population. He knows better. 


the North would look to it, and the 
North exert their efforts to-avert it.” 


that his oath was not to be trusted—that neither | 8"ing such petitions here, 


culous is the effort to prove that this miserable jects, 


__.. CONGRESSIONAL. 
“The Most Glorious Institution. 

“On Mr. Webster presenting a Memorial from a Meeting 
in old Fanueil Hall against the annexation of Texas, Mr, 


Calhoun manifested much excitement. He said he had al- 


most made up his mind never to speak again upon this sub- 
ject. But if Senators did not see the effect of this manner 
of doing business, they were blind. The petitioners asked 
for what was unconstitutional, and made an attack upon the 
South, and placed the South in an attitude of defence,— 
They libelled one of the most glorious institutions upon the 


face of the earth, ‘There is, said Mr, Calhoun, a deep 


ling—an intense feeling upon the subject in the South.— 
The feeling is.deep and increasing, The South, Mr, C, 
intimated, could not long sit quietly under these charges and 
attacks made against her institutions, She would soon 
arouse toa feeling which could not be subdued, He hoped 
men of influence of the 


Madness can go no further—“one of the moet glorious 


nstitutions on the face of the ea rth! !" 


ee 


' Mr. Webster.—Petitions. 
(From the National Intelligencer.) 
os February 12, 
Mr. WEBSTER presented numerous petitions, praying 


the abolition of slavery and the slave trade in the district of 
Columbia, and among them one signed by more than 4,000 
women of Boston, 


Mr, Wrasten moved that these petitions be received 


and referred, 


Mr. CLAY, of Alabama, asked if the above-named 4,000 


women of Boston were married or single ladics? 


Mr. WEBSTER—If the gentleman is a singlo man, he 


can go there and inquire of the ladies themselves. 


Mr. CLAY—I make the inquiry, because, if they are 


married ladies, I think they migt be better employed than in 


Mr, WEBSTER—On this point they are of right their 


own judges; and without doubt they believed that, for the 
could bind him to tell the truth: would Mr. Col- | time, they could not be better employed. 


Mr, CLAY having remarked that he only alluded to this 


in reference ta the course heretofore pursued by members 


He never could be thankful enough for | here, moved to lay the motion to receive the petitions on the 
table; which was done accordingly. 


Mr. WEBSTER also presented a variety of remon- 


It involves nothing more | strances against the annexation of Texas to the Union, one 
of them being the proceedings of a mecting at Fanueil Hall, 
n Boston. 


On the call of Mr. KING, the above-mentioned proceed- 


black men, than these find, for imposing on white ings at the meetings in Fanueil Hall were read; chiefly as- 
signing the reasons for opposing the annexation of Texas to 


the Union. 


Mr. WEBSTER said he had not intended to accompany 


these memorials with any remarks; but as the reading of this 
memorial had been called for, he would say, that he felt him- 
I am sure I have lost three hundred dol- | self under no obligation to express at this time any concur- 
tence with them whatever. 
he said, had been recognized by the United States, and it 
already stood, and must stand, on the same footing in our 
summer for some time, and when I asked him for | regard as any other independent nation. Mr. W. wished it 
well in all respects; and as to its annexation to the Union, 
when that question should come up for consiJeration, Mr. 


to sue him, and I did so, but I could get nothing. | W. would endeavor to pursue that course respecting it, 
which in his view the public good should require. 


The independence of Texas, 


Mr. CALHOUN made a few remarks on the disastrous 


oath was good for nothing.” Worse instances than | results towards which, in his view, these petitions and pro- 
Our readers remember the swin- ceedings were tending—results which he had long foreseen, 
Mm k "4 a and about which he had now almost ceased to speak, be- 
dling case reported in this paper, not long since. | jieving the time was passed to speak here on the subject. 


Mr, WEBSTER would say, that it was far from the in- 


tention of these memorialists to treat this body with disre- 
cheated by colored people. These unfortunate | gpect, of to insult any member of it; they merely spoke with 
warmth on asubjectin which they felt deeply interested, and 
had no design whatever of insulting any one, 


The petitions were then laid on the table. 
Mr. McKEAN also presented petitions on both these sub- 
which were disposed of in the same manner, 





CONGRESS. 
The Baltimore slips bring us the proceedings of Con- 


(6.) Analyse this paragraph. A law is passed, | gress of Wednesday. They are uninteresting, beyond the 
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"- CINCINNATI PRICE CURRENT: | 


lour, ne $5 to 5 1.2 per bbl. 
Viet 4 “ 85 c. per bush. 
Corn; led - 40  ' ¢ 
i, . - 3t c. “« “ 
Hay, ¢ $11 to 18 per ton, 
Hops, 4 12 to 15c. perlb. 
“  Wavanna, 12 to 18 per lb; 
Tea, G. P, 80.t086 “ 
«Imp. 80085. “ 
me ge: 9 5065 “ 
Sugar,N.O,bhd, 5 1-2 to 7 1-2 per tb. 
“ — Loaf, 16 1-2 to 18 = 
Candles, sp, 87t0 40: = 4 
owe 13 to 14 ft 
™ dp. 10 1-2 to 11 1-2 « 
Butter, 15 to 20 Gout 
Cheese, 10 to 11 ¢ 
Rice, §1-2t061-2 “* 
Salt, 62 1-2 to°68 1-2 per bush, 
Coal 12 1-2to 14 # 


PORK, Clear, $15 1-2 to 16 per bbl. 


Mess, 14td141-2 « 
Prime, 12to121-2° “ 
Hams, 7c. to 9 per Ib. 
Lard, 6c. to 6 1-2 per lb. 
NAILS, 6c. to 10 per Ib. 





Notice. 

Jay Co., Ia., Januaty 6, 1838, 
A meeting having been called by Samuel Grisell toexam- 
ine into a report that has been for some time in circulation 
stating that said Grisell has been guilty of forging a road 
order from the County Commissioners: This is ‘to certify 
that we, the undersigned, being appointed to ex mine into 
the case, beg leave to state to the public, that we find no 
grounds for any such report, and that as far as our knows 
ledge extends, we believe his character to be of good stan- 
ding. As witness our hands the day and year above written: 
Joseph Wilson, Thomas Edmunson, 
Thomas Edmunson, jr. Hugh Willis, 
John D, Jones, Jonathan C. Wiatt, 
John R. Reed, Michael Rowland, 
David Canada, Henry Z, Jenkins, 
Leonard Ebeleizor, Greenberg Coffin, 
John M’Coy, John Shields, 
Joshua Bond, Elias Thomas, 
Walter Thomas, 


SUGAR BEET SEED. 


3 Hhds. of frash Sugar Beet Seed of the most approved 
kind and latest importation from France, 
Price One Dollar per Ib, 

-C. DONALDSON & CO, 
No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 48—tf, 


To Country Merchants! 
BOOK AND PAPER STORE. 

, Truman & Smits, 
Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, No. 150 Main, 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, Cincinnati. 
Have a constant supply of Books in every department 
of Literature and Science, at reduced prices. 
Country Merchants, and all others wanting BOOKS 
AND STATIONARY, at wholesal: and retail, are in- 
vited to call before purchasing elsewhere. 

School Books, in any variety and quantity, at Eastern 
rices. 

Bibles of different kinds, from darge quarto to 32 mo., 
plain, and elegant. All the Biblical commentaries, in 
common use, also a common variety of Hymn Books. 
Miscellaneous Works, consisting of Travels, Histories, 
Biographies, Memoirs. 

New Publications, on every subject of interest, regu- 
larly received, immediately after publication. 

Blank Books, Slates, Slate Pencils, Copy Books, Letter, 
Writing and Printing Paper, and Writing Ink, Wafers, 
Sealing Wax, and every article of STATIONARY. 
Book-Binders Stock, consisting of Leathers, Boards Gold 
Leaf, and ali other Binding Materials 


NEW BOOKS. 
Jost received and for sale at the Ohio A, S. Depository, 
N. W. Corner of Main and Sixth Streets, Cincinnati. 
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black and mulatto persons,’-was passed Jan. 25, 1807. | rank nullification, ‘ , i ) j ti te c83 0 f 
The act of 1807 repealed the sixth section of the actof} Although the committee cannot regard the act of Con- | of the subject. The yhaevasd must and will — gene-| founded on the assumption that colored people can- point imparted to them by the venerable gentlemar rom | 8 Law of SLavERY $5 00 
1804. The sixth section of the act of 1804, provided for | gress as unconstitutional, still, another question arises: Are rally, their superior sagacity; and until the human race can " gies c I Massachusetts, in the way of presenung numberless peti- Narrative of Caantes Bart who wasa slave 40 yrs. 1 25 
the apprehension and removal of fugitives from service, and | State officers bound to exercise the authority which that act | be so much reformed and improved as to render human laws | not appreciate the obligation of truth or of an oath. | tions upon all manner of subjects, We quote from the] Goo ix on Slavery ) 62 
was in general accordance with the act of Congress of Feb- | proposes to confer upon them? It is the inclination of opi- | UNREecessary, men possessed of superior sagacity will, occa-| Tt ig a standing libel on their character, branding correspondence of the American and Transcript:—O. Reg. The life of Gustaves, Vassa, the African 62 
1793. The act of 1807 provided also, that blacks and mu- | nion of te committee, that State officers may exerc se, or sionally, turn such advantage to undue account, ‘This over- h "et li RES LOF C4 This sort of business is, as every one knows, very dull, The Poetical works of EuizanEta M, Caanpiter 56 
lattoes should not testify in cases where whites were parties, | may decline to exercise, the authority which that act pro- reaching disposition would not be cured, reformed, restrain- | them all, in effect, ™ ane gic y and would be intolerable, were it not for the spiciness which Cabinet of Freedom, 9vels, 1 60 
Kidnapping was prohibited and punished by act of 25th | poses to confer upon them. ‘Tie question whether the Fed- | ed diary ing by oe — gps agi Pe v% at is to degrade them in their own estimation, take pr Bg Pac throws into, it, by his abolition and Thompson’s Debate 50 
January, 1819. The act of 15th February, 1831, “to pre-| eral and State Courts may not, in certain cases, excercise | certain, to the minds of the committee, that such repea ; ;, ; . ” , Channing on Slaver 50 
vent kidnapping,” repealed the act of 1819, and podiel, concurrent jurisdiction, “td veen much discussed. See 5 | would improve or elevate Sane by standard of the moral | OF from their conduct the aby arte of i His desk this morning was more than usually piled up eiente dene of anaing 50 
“that no person or persons shall in any manner attempt to | Wheat. 35; 3 Story’s Com, 622-5; Sargent's Const. Law, honesty of the blacks themselves. (6.) , _ | respect, pride of character, and drive them to de-| with these literary productions of his female constituents, Jay’s Inquiry 37 
carry out of this state, or knowingly be aiding in carrying | chap. 27-8; 1 Kent’s Com, 285. 395—405; 9 Peters, 328, The committee understand, that in some countics of this moralizing tricks and artifices to secure rights, and on the approach of his turn to present, he rose and was Mrs, Child’s Appeal 37 
out of this state, any black or mulatto person, without first | 'These cases the committee have not been able to examine in State, blacks and mulattoes are permitted to file an affidavit ¢ r f P h about to state his reasons why he intended to offer them in “ponies 37 
taking such black or mulatto person before some judge or | detail—thereferences are made trom marginal notes. In re- | before a judicial officer, in order to procure a warrant against which an unjust law, so far from protecting, throws | mass, and not as formerly in detail, when the Speaker, who Bible argument, by Taxonors D. Wexp 31 
justice of the peace, where such black or mulatto person was | lation to them it has been remarked: It is admitted in the | ® white person who may have committed a crime or offence, open to villainous encroachment. And yet, the had evidently made up his mind for a trial of patience, told Anti-Slavery Decsrd-boabd airs 31 
taken, and there, agreeably to the laws of the United States, | discussion of these questions, tbat there are large classes of | it being held that there is no party in the matter of filing venéil of the intnaiioes deatule: the Cémminas a him that it was out of order to debate while presenting pe- | in Negro Pow : 31 
establish, by proof, his or her property in such black or mu- | cases where the Courts of the Unitad States, and of the sev- such affidavits; whilst in other counties, such affidavits are P : q ; ’ 0 titions, but he was simply to accompany them with a brief cttensay ahi ene Dtimns 25 
latto person.” The act of Congress, February 12, 1793, | eral States, may rightfully. exercise concurrent jurisdiction.’ _ reccived. And the re nes that the late | not believe, ‘*would improve or elevate the tone | notice of their contents. “Then,” said Mr, Adams, “TI will Risht 8 Wrong Poy wo 2d. ol 25 
provides, (section 3,) “That when a person held to labor in The committee state, from recollection only, that in one Chief Judge Collett held such affi avits receivable, our stat- Gr Wandard of the wird honesty of the blacks be under the necessity of reading them separately;” and Pt Felcnd heed tot & 2d pa . 25 
any of the United States, or in either of the territories on | or more, of the classes of cases mentioned, the Courts of | ute notwithstanding. And the committee understand, fur- x j ig: here he gave a glance; at the ominous piles before him, as if The Fountain, Gilt ° 29 
the north-west or south of the river Ohio, under the laws | some of the States have declined to act; while the Courts of | ther, that white offenders do sometimes escape just punish- | themselves!’ Such is the assumption of the Com- | snre that the alternative would make the Chair yield to him. ” vm Pam 19 
thereof, shall escape into any other of the said states or ter- other States, holding themselves at liberty to act or not to Dap for the vote om other ay aa by pte tg mittee, properly stated. We will not insult their | The Speaker merely said that he was not to direct the course | rial of Reuben Crandall 25 
ritory, the person to whom such labor or service may be | act, have felt themselves required, by considerations of cour- commission of the ollence pene abbr a ingle ree ae tor d di h a hat th of any member; he might read them or not, “Well =f, | Fourth Annual Recit of Amaia A. 8.6 25 
due, his agent or attorney, is herely empowered to seize or | tesy, to take cognizance of cases proposed to be committed | and refuse to file the ve apeenap Incipient agro This be-| un oratans MOE? OP EAs OF: AP SAP ROS that they are | said Mr. Adams, “the Chair puts me in this predicament, Report of N. York Beaines of Vieilenee 25 
arrest such fugitive from labor, and to take him or her be- | to their action and decision, ‘There is still another class of | ng the case, .t seems to the committee, at least to a portion | not by this time ashamed of it. and go I will proceed to read them;” and so he did, amid the Spinetti a ®, Menstes s 35 


of them, that blacks and mulattoes might be permitted to file 
such incipient affidavit without bringing them into angry 
and immediate conflict with the whites, or seriously jeop- 
arding the rights, liberty, or peace of the latter; especially as 
the judicial officer would exercise his discretion to grant or 
withhold the warrant prayed. In connection with this 
question, the committee beg leave to call the attention of the 
House to an apparent imperfection in the law incipient to 
tha: for the punishment of certain offences. One of the 
requisites toa good indictment under that law is, that the 
indictment shall be indorsed by the prosecuting witness as 
security for costs, if not otherwise indorsed. Would it not 
be well to authorize justices, in their discretion, to require 
security for costs before issuing a warrant to apprehend any 
person charged with the commis:ion of an offence punish- 
able under that act? Recognizances are sometimes returned 
to court, and the further prosecution of the matter declined, 
for want of an indorser for costs; and this, after costs toa 
considerable amount have accrued, Under such an amend- 
meut, blacks and mulattoes desiring to file an affidavit in or- 
der to procure a warrant, might be required to give security 
for costs; thus guarding our white population.against ground- 
less and vexatious accusations. (7.) 

The committee deem it unnecessary to make a detailed 
report on the question of the annexation of Texas to our 
Union. Butthe committee express the opinion, that such 
annexation would be both unconstitutional and inexpedient, 
The committee think that the resolution adopted by the 
House of Representatives of Congress, on the 21st Decem- 
ber, 1837, was improvidently adopted—contrary to justice, 
comity, and enlightened policy—and the committee are 
inclined to the opinion, that the resolution is contrary to the 
spirit of the constitution, On constitutional questions, how- 
ever, the committee attach but little weight to their own 


deep groans of all around, at the tedious prospect before 
them—and with a cordon of frowning southern members 
narrowly watching every movement of his palsied hands, as 
if suspicious that some of the abolition papers might escape 
their motion to lie on the table with which they were ready 
to pounce down upon them. 

The first petition was from a town in Massachusetts, 
praying that the Aborigines might be considered as descen- 
ded from the ten tribes of Israel! As soon as the laughter 
at this prayer had subsided, Adams gravely asked if the pe- 
tition came up under the resolution of the 3lst December 
last, which lays all slavery petitions, &c.,on the table. Mr, 
Polk could scarcely refrain from joining in with the renewed 
laughter, annoyed as he looked'a moment before, He re- 
plied it did not. Mr. Adams moved to refer it to the com- 
mittee on Indian affairs, Next came a memorial begging 
Congress to consider the danger threatening the American 
armies from their proximity to the Indians. (Another 
roar.) Mr, Adams moved to refer this to the committee on 
military affairs. (More laughter.) After two more, pray- 


cases, in which State Judges, not feeling themselves author- 
ized to proceed merely in their judicial character, have acted 
as commissioners, performing the acts indicated by Nation- 
al legislation, ‘Thus, in the case ‘United States vs. Paul,’ 
Judge Collett, whilst presiding at Adams, held that the 
Common Pleas Court could not, nor could he as one of the , 
Judges of that Court, hear the complaint; but he was wil- 
ling to proceed as commissioner, and did hear the complaint; 
—and for want of bail, committed Paul to jail. It is proba- 
bly under such views, that our State Courts hear applica- 
tions for the benefit of the Pension laws and Naturalization 
laws, 

In conclusion, on this point, it is the opinion of the com- 
mittee, that our State officers are not bound to act under the 
statute of 12th February, 1793. It is the opinion, al:o, of 
the committee, that a person claiming a fugitive slave may, 
under said act, (of February, 1793,) take such fugitive be- 
fore a Circuit or District Judge; and if the claimant. make 
the proof and obtain the certificate indicated by said act, the 
State authorities cannot interpose to give the fugitive, or per- 
son so claimed, a trial by jury, And the committee, at least 
a portion of the committee, are further of opinion, that if 
the times were not so sadly out of joint, legislation similar 
to that of New York, would most certainly and effectually, 
advance the interests, and secure the rights, of the person 
claiming and the person claimed. That this Legislature 
have the power to pass.an act similar to that of New York, 
the committee do not doubt. Of the policy, the expediency, 
of passing such an act at this time, the House are as com- 
petent as the committee to form an estimate—though the 
committee have no doubt that in time the slave-holding States 
will ask for such legislation, 

By “odious laws,” or “laws making odious distinctions,” 
it is presumed the petitioners and memorialists mean the 
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REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 
A fertile Farm of 110 acres, situated 19 miles from town, 
upon a McAdamized road, having 65 to 70 acres in cultiva- 
tion; two apple Orchards, a substantial Frame Barn, and a 
Frame House with five rooms, two porches and a cellar; also, 
various outbuildings and a well, The land is rich, and favor- 
ably located for tillage, 
A guod Farm of 450 acres, situated 8 miles, from town, 
with 183 acres in cultivation, many springs, and two Or- 
chards of 200 to 300 selected Peach and Apple trees, The 
improvements consist of alarge Brick House, having many 
excellent rooms, a kitchen and two cellars; also a good Barn, 
a Smoke House, a Stable. a Well, and many buildings fit for 
comfort and convenience- The soil is very rich, 
A Farm of 189 acres, situated 16 miles from town, and a 
few rods from a Mc Adamized road, with 60 acres in cul- 
ture, the rest well timbered. The buildings are a Frame 
House, with a hall and three rooms; a new Frame Barn 68 
by 30 feet, with a stable and a threshing floor; also mews 
and outbuildings. ‘The soil is fertile and rolling. 
A fertile Earm of 161 acres, situated 15 miles from town, 
having 112acres in culture; a large Oorchard of Apple, 
with some Pear and Peach trees; a good Brick House wi 
four rooms, two halls and a cellar;a Frame Barn 65 0 
feet;a Frame Cider Mill House, with a Press; an excellent 
Well anda Creek. The Farm is in very good order; the 
soifis first rate, and favorably situated for tillage. 
A Farm of 255 acres, situated 30 miles from town, with 
70 acres in tilage; 3 acres of bearing Apple trees, several 


Continue the analysis. ‘The blacks are often 
over-reached and defrauded by the whites;’’ ‘the 
whites must and will maintain generally, their su- 
perior sagacity;’’ until human nature is so much 
reformed as to render law unnecessary, they will 
turn this superior sagacity ‘to undue account;”’ 
THEREFORE, it is inexpedient to repeal a law, 
which confessedly gives impunity to such over- 
reaching and fraud, and enables the superior saga- 
city of the whites to act with superior force and 
conclusiveness, in over-reaching, defrauding, and 
injuring the unfortunate blacks!!! If there be any 
argument in the paragraph, this is the argument— 


we appeal to our readers—look for yourselves. 
ing for liberty of speech, and for the relief of Mrs. Lovejoy, 


(7.) Our white population #8 80 1 SE: sat help- were laid on the table, came a petition begging that Con- 
less, so deficient in ‘‘sagacity,”’ so innocent, that| gress might build a wall! [The petition, [ believe, prays 


. . : . for the erection of a wall between the slaveholding and the 
special pains must be taken o— ard * ee the non-slaveholding States.] Here every gne looked at his 
“groundless and vexatious accusations,” of their | neighbor as if to be enlighténed as to what the last petition 
most formidable neighbors, the colored people! ~ 


fore any judge of the circuit or district courts of the United 
States, residing, or being within the state, or before any 
magistrate of a county, city or town corporate, wherein 
such seizure or arrest shall be made, and upon proof to the 
satisfaction of such judge or magistrate, either by parol tes- 
timony or affidavit taken before and certified by a magistrate 
of such state or territory, that the person so seized or 
arrested doth, under the laws of the state or territory 
from which he or she fled, owe service or labor to the per- 
son claiming him or her, it shall be the duty of such 
judge or magistrate to give a certificate thereof to such 
claimant, his agent or attorney, which shall be sufficient war- 
rant for removing the said fugitive from labor to the state or 
territory from which he or she fied.” 

The constitution of the United States provides, article 4, 
section 2, “No person held to service or abor in one state, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in con- 
sequence of any law or regulation thereof, be discharged 
from such service or labor; but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such Jabor or service may be 
due.” 

The act of 27th February, 1834, (laws of Ohio, vol. 32,) 
slightly modified the acts of 1804 and 1807, 

The committee know not of the existence of any other 
laws of the United States, or of this state, concerning “fugi- 
tives from service,” 

The journals of 1803—4, and of 1806—7, are not found 
in the state library, nor are they within the reach or know- 
ledge of the committee; consequently, the committee know 
not who voted for, and who voted against the acts of 1804 
and 1807. The statutes show, however, that Nathaniel 

Massie was Speaker of the Senate in 1803—4, and that 
Thomas Kirker was Speaker of the Senate in 1806—7, both 
members of the convention which formed the state consti- 





meant, Mr. Adams looked grave and mysterious; the Spea- 
ker appeared mystified, till a member asked the Chair what 
the petition prayed Congress for. “To bui'd a wall!” said 
Mr. Polk with solemnity; whereupon the House went off 
into another cacchinatory fit, in spite of the sharp raps from 
the nettled Speaker, Mr, Adams having been told this pe- 
tition did not come under the December resolution, moved 
to refer it to a select committee, Then followed in succes- 
sion some of the following description, which I give merely 


One remark.—Mr. Collings, when he talks of 
the equal pressure of the law on the blacks and 
whites, scarcely takes into the account the crimi- 
nal injuries to which the colored man is subject. 
We will remind him of an occurrence, which took 


eer 


tution. 

The committee are unapprised of the reasons wherefore 
the legislature, in 1807, repealed the 6th section of the act 
of 1804: they presume, however, that the legislature of 
1807 thought proper to leave the subject where it was pla- 
ced by the act of Congress of 12th February, 1793, This 
ssems the scope and spirit of the second section of the act 
(L. 0.) of 15th February, 1831, before recited, 

Touching fugitives from service, the questions arising out 
of the act of Congress of 12th February, 1793, as they pre- 
sent themselves to the minds of the committee, are these: — 
Ist, Is said act of Feb, 1793, constitutional? 2d, If consti- 
tutional, can the legislature of Ohio engraft other provisions 
on that act? 3d, Is it competent for a state legislature to 
— by its enactment, an act of Congress unconstitu- 

These questions were very fully and ably investi 
a committee of the legislature wf rere Markt acer 
was referred an order of January 20, 1837, directing them to 
to inquire into the expediency of restoring the writ de ho- 


acts of 1804 and 1807; and if so, these are the laws which 
they pray should be repealed, A majority of the committee 
are not satisfied that either abstract justice or sound policy, 
under existing circumstances, demands the repeal of the acts 
aforesaid. Many, indeed the commitee apprehend a vast ma- 
jority, of the immigrant colored population of Ohio, settled 
in this State against, and contrary to, law, and here have 
continued to reside in spite and defiance of law, 

It has been the settled policy of Ohio, evidenced by 
early and continued legislative enactments, that her po- 
pulation should be a population of whites, Not only is 
negro slavery not permitted; the “immigration of color- 
ed people has been continually discountenanced and dis- 
couraged. Under the existence, and encouraged by the 
prohibitions of the Acts of 1804 and 1807, many of our 
white citizens settled in this state. Not only did they de- 
sire to be freed from the presence of slavery,—they hoped 
and promised themselves that they would escape the annoy- 
ance of a mixed population, and of being surrounded by 


opinions, thus expressed without time or opportunity for in- 
vestigation, But the resolution having been adopted, the 
committee submit to the prudential consideration of the 
House, the question of memorializing Congress to rescind 
it. The committee see no substantial objection to such legis- 
lative memorial. It could give no just cause of offence— 
might have some good effect—if not at present, in future. 

On the question of the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia, &c., a majority of the committee are not clear 
in the opinion that Congress have the constitutional power 
to comply with the prayer of the petitioners—though the 
committee are aware, that distinguished public functionaries 
and constitutional lawyers, hold that Congress do possess the 
constitutionai power to abolish slavery in the District and 
Territories, But the constitutional power aside, it is the 
opinion of the committee that such abolition would be a vi- 
olation of the implied faith under which the States of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland ceded the territory forming the District. 
Moreover, gentlemen of lezal and political eminence, dis- 
tinguished for the interest which they take in the interest of 


place many years ago in this State. A white man 
and a colored man quarrelled. ‘The former becom- 
ing greatly incensed, drew his knife, and the negro 
sought safety in flight. ‘The white man pursued 
him, followed him into his house, and cornered 
him. It was too dark to discern objects distinctly. 
The little son of the colored man, who was lying 
in the corner -to which his father retreated, being 
awakened by the noise, started up in front of his 
father, and that moment the knife of the white man, 
blind with rage, entered his bowels, almost laying 
bare the whole cavity. ‘The murderer left the 
house and kept his own counsel; the child died; 


squinting towards abolition, 
158 petitions from 20,000 persons, praying for the resolution 
of December to be rescinded, He said he had no doubt the 
House would not grant the prayer of these petitions, but he 
would say in reference to the:r refusal, as some office-seeker 
replied once to Cardinal Fleury when the latter said “you 
will have nothing as long as E-live!” 
swered the applicant, “moi, j'attendrai!” “and,” added Mr, 
Adams, “so do I say, Iwill wait !” 


to show how this good man’s conscientiousness is imposed 
upon: to make colored persons competent witnesses in cases 
where kidnapping is charged against whites; to recede the 
District of Columbia, and buy another. 


Those were laid on the table, though they only had a 
Mr. Adams then presented 


“Monseigneur !” an 


Here ended the only entertaining part of the day’s work. 





Connecticut Awake, 
Connecticut is just ready to make the golden chain of hu- 


Springs,a Creck, a Weil, a Log House, with three rooms, 
and other log buildings, The landis good, and well situa- 
ted for a stock farm, 

A desirable Farm of 320 acres, situated 8 miles from 
town, upon both sides of a Mc Adamized road, having about 
one half in cultivation, the rest well timbered, Also a large 
Brick House 40 by 50 eet, with ten rooms, a hall and a cel- 


lar;a commodious Barn 45 by 60 feet, an extensive Stable, a 


Milk House, Corn Cribs, and other buildings, all frame; like- 
wise a large Orchard, a Frame House covering Cider Press; 
two hewed Log Houses, many Springs, a Creek anda Well, 
The land is good, eligibly situated for cultivation, and. well 
calculated for a country seat. 

A handsome Country Seat, with 58 acres of land, situated 
4 miles from town upon a good road, having an excellent 
two story Brick House, containing seven rooms, a kitchen 
and a cellar; also a Cistern anda Smoke House, and other 
outbuildings; likewise a tenant’s House, a commodious new 
Frame-Barn, a Stable, and an Orchard of 6 acres of choice 
Apple, Pear, Plam, Quince, and Cherry trees. There are - 


mulatto neighbors.(1) 

With these facts before us, or taking this view of the his- 
tory of our State legislation, this question presents itself: — 
Shall we shape our future legislation in compliance with the 
views and wishes of those who have contemned our laws, or 
shall we cor sult the views and wishes, and fair claim of right, 


none had witnessed the deed but the family and 
inmates; and justi er 

a few colored inmates; u Pe peter Come be long been wanted, ‘The friends of emancipation in that 

had. Murder. went unpunished, for a colored State have determined to issue a call for signatures, for a 


man’s oath: was inadmissible. If Mr. Collings State Anti-Slavery Convention, to be held in the city of 
Hartford, on Wednesday, the 28th instant, preparatory to 


manity complete, so far as the boundaries of New England 


the blacks, question the policy of abolishing slavery in the 
extend, by supplying a strong and valuable link that has 


District of. Columbia. 

The slave trade. in the District, is another question.— 
It apears to the committee, that the slave trade might be 
abvlished and prohibited without violation of the constitu- 
tion, without any breach of even implied faith, without in- 


10 acres of woodland; the rest is meadow and arable land.— 
The soil is rich; the buildings are new, and composed of the 
most substantial materials. 6 

A Tract of 22 acres in cultivation, situated 6 miles frour- 
town, in a good and healthy neighborhood; calculated for v 
Country Seat. 


mine replegiando, or of providing some t) 

which one under personal telerait may thew fl Stee 4 to rd 
berty before a jury; and to whom was also referred the peti- 
tion of Gilbert H. Durfee and others, citizens of Fall River 
praying for the passage of such laws as will secure to those 
claimed as slaves in this commonwealth a trial by jury; and 


arate tee? f : q h in Ohio, in contidence i i 3 : : 
i ation ae object.” That committee sate waa sprite, ales yi their just ex- a or a cause of rae to er pee aed eee s Natioend aa oe deb i el ae ete en pr wil — at me Society : Sac of te a we pani si Thirty acres of land with several building spots, 7 miles 
1 the of March, 1837, . : ; Sines .}and in obedience to the dictates of enlighten ational | members o e Legislature w will, uch ex- | states wi en have its state organization; and if a three- z Slav * RI 
and recom- | pectations to any fanciful and whimsical schemes of benev fold cord is not. easily broken, one that is six-fold may defy from.town upon a turnpike road. It is chiefly in timber. 


mended the passage 


‘ of “an act to restore the trial b ju 
pe main * pe ee paposy of the 
uiedietiens re the trial by ju 
re ad page freedom,” approved by the Gaver. 
The committee are u i 
rm! ay of 19th April, 1837, 
¢ e state of New York, too, has legislated on thi 
ne By chapter 9; (part 3,) section 6 to 20, rel a gy 7 
a Statuies of that state, it is provided that any perso 
ming another as a fugitive from. service, shall, cone 
Mga proof to any court or officer authorized to issue 
si Fe habeas corpus, be entitled to a writ of habeas cor- 
pee to the sheriff of the county where such. fugitive 
aiaies commanding the sheriff to take the 
} >and bave him before the court or officer issuing such 
pie therein specified, to answersuch claim, . On 
a fugitive from ie nee oe te th 
rt issuing the writ may pro- 


of any adjudication under 


: the person is in fact iti 
Rye? ned that the party claiming is jake Sg pope ng 
sithllgs Phe de the officer is required to give a certificate 
States, and of the ised Mt by the statutes of the United 
hat me state, But, notwithstanding the writ of 
his wik ates ving person claimed 


body of such fu- | th 


olence and equality. 
But, however odious the laws of this State may be regar- 
ded, they are certainly not very onerous, Practically, most 
of their enactments remain a dead letter. They are seldom 
put, or attempted to be put, into execution. Still, their ex- 
istence is not without at least one good effect: in view of 
such laws, those who hold them odious and unjust take a 
more active interest to secure and p:omote the supposed 
rights and welfare of the blacks. Whites, entertaining such 
views, cpinions and feelings, generally congregate into 
neighborhoods,—or such views, opinions and feelings, are 
found to pervade whole neighborhoods or sections. This 
being known, as known it is, the colored population will be 
naturally drawn to such neighborhuods «r sections; and 
sei who desire white neighbors will be comparatively 
freed from the annoyance and vexation of colored ones;— 
feelings of irritation, and the immediate cause of such irri- 
se will be allayed and removed, and no esomagger ye 

nsive injustice i ion wi 
ee ae J infty any portion of our populat 

In regard to the bill of the last session, referred, as part of 
the unfinished busines, to the committee, it is not held by 
the committee expedient to legislate further on said bill, or 
the subject of it. Every consideration of prudence, policy 
and expediency, admonishes the committee that the Legis- 
lature should abstain from further enactment on the subject, 





as a fugiti i 
ine repegiando agains the person eeimnine 


The Legislature should avoid giving additional jast cause of 


licy. 

When the House take into consideration that this report 
has been drawn with great haste, a large portion of itin the 
Hall, during the sitting of the House, the committee feel as- 

sured that they will not be held to a rigid responsibility for 
the correctness of the posititions assumed and opinions ex- 
pressed. ' 

(1.) If this beso, why does not Ohio prohibit 
by law the immigration of colored people? Ins 
stead of asystem of most absurd and barbarous le- 
gislation, that can have no effect in preventing 
such immigration, as the whole history of the 
State proves, why has not our Legislature abso- 
lutely forbidden blacks and mulattoes to set foot 
within the State? Because, public opinion would 
have nullified the edict. The people of Ohio did 
not wish it to be done; or, if they did wish it, they 
saw that it was impossible. And it is impossible; 
the people may do what they choose; there is a 
colored population among them and they. cannot 


treme cases are rare, but they illustrate the wick- 
edness of the law. Cases of violence, less san- 
guinary than the foregoing, are of frequent occur- 
rence. This we know. 

Now even this Committe will not pretend to say, 
that in this light the law operates with as much se- 
verity on the white, as the black man. It is the 
easiest thing in the world for a white man to com- 
mit an outrage on a colored man, in the presence 
of none but colored witnesses; but the reverse can 
scarcely happen. A white ruffian may break open 
the house of a defenceless colored woman, abuse 
her children, put her io fear. of her life, and ran- 
sack her house, for mischief or any other purpose, 
and escape in most instances with impunity, be- 
cause none but colored people saw him. The 
chantes of escape for any black or mulatto that 
should attempt the same outrage on a white citizen, 


for the last ten 3 











get rid of it. Is it then the-dictate of sound po-. 


would be as one to a thousand. 


the phrenzied power of despotism to sever it, 


Lovrsranxa,—The Legislature of Lovrstaxa has passed 


a law prohibiting free persons of color from coming into the 
State, and also prohibiting free persons of color who may + 
leave the State from returning. 


From the National Intelligencer, 16th inst. 
Prtitroxs To Coxoness.—The number of petitions pre- 


sented in the House of Representatives on Wednesday last 
amounted to fifteen hundred; a greater number, we believe, 
than were ever presented during any whole Congress prior 
to the year 1820, and much larger than ever presented with- 
in any month since that time, , 


A Goon Tutxe.—We do_not know whether it be gen- 


pa manufactured for the vagabond, but certainly there | 
in 


great point in the remark put into the mouth of Matthias, 


Matthias the Prophet,—While at Newbury, lately a large 
tauntin 


number being present, some one, in a ra 
‘ner, asked him to exhibit a miracle, \Wwlihoat tas ied eor- 


barrassment, he replied, “I have been exhibiting every day: 
, the miracle ever~shown to 


the world: I have boon telltng the ¢ruch without beitg | 





Twelve acres of land, with 8 cleared, 7 miles from town, 
upon a turpike road; ina healthyand populous region, - 
A Farm of 45 acres, situated 4 miles from town, with 40 
acres in culture, an Orchard of choice Apple and Peach 
trees, a small Frame House, a Frame Barn, a Well, several 
Springs and aran. The land is rich, : 

Very many, other FARMS and COUNTRY SEATS 
for sale. Also, several small tracts without buildings, a 
few miles from the city, 

Eligible HOUSES in various parts of the City, for sale. 
Citizens eae are gee ® to call for full informa- 
tion, which will be given gratis, letter, id. 

Caplets oe obtain 10 per deat tenes cane oe 

or the best personal security at lo or 6 p 
or 10 days sight. am abe 8 
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‘And have they spurned thy word, 
; Thou of the of Tuiurexs! 


"Wath yet decker green # 
Tread the weak Southron’s pride and lust 
Thy name and counsels in the dust! 


And, have they closed thy mouth 
And fix’d the pad-lock fast— 
Slave of the mean and tyrant South— 
Is this thy fate at last ? 
Qid Massachusetts! can it be : 
That thus thy sons must speak of thee! 


Call from the Capitol 
Thy chosen ones again, 
Unmeet for them the base contro! 
Of Slavery’s curbing rein !— 
Unmeet for necks like theirs to feel 
The chafing of the despot’s heel ! 


Call back to Quincy’s shade 
That steadfast son of thine— 
Go—if thy homage must be paid 
To Slavery’s pagod-shrine, 
Seek out some meaner offering, than 
The free-born soul of that old mun! 


Call that true spirit back 
So eloquent and youpg— 
In his own vale of Merrimack 
No chains are on his tongue! 
Better to breathe its cold, keen air 
Than wear the Southron’s shackle there. 


Aye, let them hasten home, 
And render up their trast— 

Through them the Pilgrim-state is dumb-— 
Her proud lip in the dust! 

Her counsels and her gentlest word 

Of warning spurned aside, unheard ! 


Let them come back, and shake 
The base dust from their fect ; 
And, with their tale of outrage wake 
The free hearts whom they meet: 
And show before indignant men 
The scars, where Slavery’s chain hath been. 


Back from the Capitol— 
It is no place for thee! 
Beneath the arch of Heaven’s blue wall 
Thy voice may still be free! 
What power shall chain thy spirit there, 
In God’s free sun and freer air? 


A voice is calling thee, 
Prom all the martyr-graves— 
Of those stern men, in death made free, 
Who could not live as slaves, 
The slumberings of thy honored dead 
Are for thy sake disquieted ! 


The curse of Slavery comes 
Still nearer, day by day; _ 
Shall thy pure altars and thy homes 
Become the spoiler’s prey !— 
Shall the dull tread of fettered slaves 
Sound o’er thy old and holy graves ? 


Pride of the old ‘Tnintees! 
That curse may yet be stayed— 
Stand thou, in Freedom’s strength, between 
The living and the dead— 
4 Stand forth, for God and Liberty— 


Whose soil, whete Freedom’s blood firet poured, 


In one strong effort, worthy thee ! 


Once more let Fanueil Hall 

By freemen’s feet be trod, 
And give the echoes of its wall 

Once more to Freedom’s God! 
And in the midst, unseen, shall stand 
The mighty fathers of thy land. 


Thy gathered sons shall feel 

The soul of Adams near, 
And Otis with his fiery zeal 

And Warren’s onward cheer:— 
And heart to heart shall thrill, as when 
They moved and spake as living men. 


Fling from thy Capitol 
Thy banner to the light, 

And, o’er thy Charter’s sacred scroll, 
For Freedom and the Right, 
Breathe once again thy vows, unbroken, 
Speak once again as thou hast spoken. 





On thy bleak hills speak out! 
A world thy words shall hear— 
And they who listen round about, 
In friendship, or, in fear, 
Shall know thee still, when sorest tried, 
“Unshaken, and dnterrified.*” 
*“Massachusetts has held her way right onward, unsha- 


ken, unseduced, unterrified.” Speech of C. Cushing in 
the House of Rep. of the U. S. 1836. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 


7 The following report ison a subject of universal 
interest. It is clear, calm, comprehensive and beautiful. It 
has already been published in the Gazette of this city, but 
we should think our readers wronged, if we did not present 
it to them in ourown paper. The Report and Resolutions 
were adopted by a vote of 120 to 1. 


‘REPORT. 
Of the committee on colleges, academies and com- 
mon schools, on the memorial of Wm. G. Griffin 
and others. ; 

Mr. Barnard, from the committee on colleges, 
aéademies and common schools, to whoni was re- 
ferred the memorial of William G. Griffin and 
others, asking the Legislature to enact alaw to pro- 
hibit the practice of praying, singing, reading the 
Bible, other religious exercises, in such schools, 

academies and seminaries of education, as receive 
aid from the ‘public treasury, 

That the committee have given to this memorial 
the most serious and deliberate consideration.— 
They have been deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of some at least of the questions raised by 
the petitioners, and involved, directly or by impli- 
eation, in the object they are pursuing, and the in- 
di le necessity, if possible, of having those 
questions settled, and settled right, in the public 
mind. In recommending that the prayer of the 
memorialists be no ted, the committee w: 
not deem their duty ith fall done, without an ef- 

vc seep y 
fort to shew that their conclusions in the matter are 
sound and just; itis believed that this can be shewn 

Bip: eee of the house, and, it is hoped, to 
We ct , 
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|Ppurpose. Now your committee think that there are very 


atton | danger of offtiling any, mnscience,. or 
pience, ts. We have seen on what ground it is that the 











idniy'th 
regulated are, 
It happens, unfortunately, that ex does not shew 
a sufficient an effective system of instruction for them- 

o gnse © yeatennaey Wpenrbeiloon, and it becomes necessary, 

refore, for the sake of tion, that the communi- 
ty make provision for the t of education by law. 
been, and is now, and always must be, the settled and steady 
policy of the State tofurnish aid in support of public instrac- 
tion, i, * 
To speak of our commonschool system only, A large 
eum is distributed annually from the treasury in payment of 
the wages of teachers, and a sum equal to that which is 
thus furnished; and which is the income of a large fund de- 
voted to this , is faised by the compulsory process of 
taxation, and applied to the same object, Each district, com- 
plying with certain prescribed conditions, receives a share of 
these public moneys. ‘The district taxes itself, if the majori- 
ty in it 80 please, to provide the proper house and accommo- 
dations for the school, It contracts, through its trustees, with 
a qualified instructor, and provides for the payment of any 
deficiency in the amount of public moneys to pay the wages 
of the master, by a rate bill against those who furnish children 
to be instructed, 
In this plan, it will be seen, that while no person liable to 
taxation is allowed to escape the duty of contribution to the 
support of popular education, ne individual is compelled by 
any law to educate his children at all, much less to send 
them to the public schools, If he choose to violate the 
solemn obligation which his position as a citizen, a contrac- 
ter with the community, imposes on him to fit his offspring 
by a proper course of educational discipline for the part they 
are to act in the business of the common government, he is 
at liberty todo so, Especially is he left at perfect liberty, if 
he will have them educated at all, to do so in any manner he 
thinks fit, and under any masters whom he may see proper to 
employ. In regard to the support of the public schools, he 
stands precisely in the condition of any tax-paying citizen, 
who may have no children to send to those schools. He has 
the same interest in the school fund, and like them he contri- 
butes to the amount raised by taxation according to his abil- 
ity. Further than this the law does not oblige him to go.— 
He is taxed for the support of an indispensable public in- 
stitution and, if he have children to be educated, this in- 
stitution is open to him as to all others, and he is free to avail 
himselfof its direct advantages or not, according to his pleas- 
ure. 

Now it is to these schools, as we are to suppose, that the 
children of the petitioners are accustomed tu resort, and in 
some cases, it is fair to presume, that it is found exceedingly 
inconvenient, perhaps impossible, for these parents to furnish 
their children with the means of instruction any where else. 
They are, therefore, obliged to resort to these schools, or take 
the alternative of keeping their children in utter ignorance; 
and it is, under these circumstances, that they come before 
the Legislature with the complaint, that, on resorting to these 
schools, they find there a practice introduced—that of in- 
dulging in devotional exercises—which they deem highly 
offensive and objectionable. ‘The grounds of objection to 
this practice, as far as wo can gather them from the memorial, 
are two: 

1. That the christian religion is thus supported or aided 
at the public expense, 

2. That the rights of equality and the rights of con- 
science are thereby invaded, inasmuch as the unguarded 
minds of their children are thus exposed to be contaminated. 
In regard to the first of these positions, the committee 
would only say, that it isa mere error in fact, It is simply 
untrue. These teachers are paid for teaching, and not for 
praying. No part of their wages is for this service, or any 
other religious exercise. And this must be evident enough 
from the fact, that the wages of teachers are not in the least 
affected by the consideration whether they pray or do not 
prey. 

In regard to the other ground of objection presented by the 
petitioners, we remark: Whenever a number of persons as- 
sociate together in public assemblage for any specific object, 
it is usual and perfectly competent for them to agree on the 
forms of proceeding, and the terms on which the common 
object shall be prosecuted. This determination of course 
belongs to the majority; and it belongs essentially to the pow- 
er of the majority to insist on any conventional forms of pro- 
ceedings while the body is together, not inconsistent with the 
common object. as for example, if it be a company of 
Friends, or they are in the majority, they may agree to sit 
with their hats on; if not, they may agree to sit with them 
off. If the majority are Shakers, they may cance; if Jews, 
er Christians, they may pray. And in all these cases it is 
the duty of the minority tosubmit. ‘The only question for 
them is whether the form or ceremony insisted on is in itself 
decent and becoming, and not in hostility to the main pur- 
pose of the association. 

Now it is on this principle that your committee suppose the 
practice objected to by the petitioners is adopted. ‘T'he prac- 
tice is not prescribed by any State authority, Itis a matter 
wholly referred to the decision of the towns and districts.— 
A majority of the parents sending children to a public school, 
acting for their children, as they have a right to do, may 
rightfully agree and direct that the proper business of the 
school shall be opened or closed, or both, daily with religious 
exercises, Each parent has aright to pray himself and to 
teach his child to pray; and if one has this right, so have all, 
or as many asare of that way of thinking; andas each may 
practice acts of devotion individually, whenever they associ- 
ate they may practice the like acts of devotion in a social 
way; and they may require the same thing of their children, 
whether individually or in a social assemblage. The prac- 
tice is innocent and decent, and we know of no principle on 
which a minority, voluntarily associating with them in pur- 
suit of an object in which they are all agreed, can properly 
dictate to the majority the conventional terms on which the 
body shall proceed. 

But the petitioners ask forthe passage of a law to pro- 
hibitthe practice complained of. ‘They ask fora law to pre- 
vent the majority in a school district from ruling ina matter 
which is in itself innocent, and is of necessity purely conven- 
tional. They ask for a law to prevent a majority, associated 
and meeting for the-purpose of instruction, from indulging 
in social prayer and reading the bible as ‘a devotional exer- 
cise. The argument for this application, is, that the children 
of the minority are exposed to have their minds tainted and 
corrupted by these religious acts. 

It isundoubtedly true that no person, and no association 
of persons, are-at liberty to indulge in any acts or practice, in 
the face of the community, which, by their necessary opera- 
tion, are calculated to corrupt and debauch the youthful or 
the unwary; to incite to licentiousness or to crime. It is on 
this principle that the law will not tolerate the publication of 
obscene books and prints, As no man has himself a right to 
rob or steal, so no man hasa right to incite another person to 
rob or steal; and asno man has himself aright to trample on 
the common law of public decency, so no man has a right to 
stimulate the passions of others to the commission of the 
like offence. 

If then it were truc that the devotional practice complained 
of by the petitioners tended of necessity to the contamina- 
tion of the minds and morals of their children, it ougkt un- 
doubtedly to be arrested by legal interposition. Such is not, 
however, the opinion of your committee. It is not enough 
to make out the case, that the petitioners differ in opinion 
with those who resort to this practice, in regard to. the’char- 
‘acter and pretensions of the religion which the latter pro- 
fess. The petitioners have an undoubted right to pronounce 
that religion to be a mere superstition, and its whole story a 
collection of legends and absurdities, as they seem to do in 
this petition; but this we apprehend is not enough to make 
out a case demanding its suppression by legal authority.— 
They must go farther, and show that this religion, by its ne- 
cessary operation, is pernicious in its effect on mind and 
morals, tending to set men free from all moral restraint, and 
turn them loose with excited and unbridled passion on each 
other and on society. When this is proved, then undoubtedly 
ought the practice of “praying, and reading the Bible,” to 
be prohibited in schools.. And of course the ‘prohibition 
must not stop there. _ If these Christian practices are inter- 


dicted elsewhere and every where within the State, for the 
same treason. If the public reading of the Bible, whether 
in schools or elsewhere, has a necessary tendency to vitiate 


ligation. then the public reading of the Bible should be pro- 
hibited by law, not in one place, but in all places; and not 
only so, but it would be the duty of the community to put 
— and also to the printing and circulation of such a 
The committee cannot siippose that these petitiones them- 
‘selves are ready to carry out the work of prohibition and ex- 
clusion to the extent here indicated; and for ourselves, we 
should be quite unwilling to begin such an experiment in any 
quarter—at least, upon any ‘evidence we yet have of the 
pernicious and $ character of the book or the reli- 
gion of which the petitioners complain. 

But the prayer of these memorialists presents for consid- 


the reading of the Bible in schools should be prohibited, and 
this goes of course to its utter exclusion—if it may not be 
read, it cannot be introduced and used there for any valuable 
| weighty reasons why the use of this book should be retained 
‘in our public schools, and why it may be without the least | 
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conduct,.and th 


Desai conceded that popular intelligence and popular virtue 
are indispensable to the existetice 
a government as ours; and if so, then as the character of the alative ¢ 
public will be what the mass of individual character is, it is | be ingenious, because restless and 
the duty of every individual to be virtuous, and to possess & | jg to 
competent degree of intelligence. Every man who has any | ciety ey j 
voice or influence in public affairs, is bound to inform him- | erty on their lips, but they mean licence and confusion— 
self, and to act honestly; for if any one is not, no one is—all 
are at liberty to be both ignorant and dishonest, and when- | ing is safe, And of late, their boldness and strength seem 
ever that happens, the government, being in the hands of | to have increased. Their spirit is seen every where, It is 
the people and swayed by a majority of voices, must become 
the most oppressive and odious of all tyrannies, and hasten to 
a violent conclusion. 
rests with the majority, and no matter how well defined and 
strictly guarded, the limits of that power may be by the writ- |-lowers because they do not know who they are who lead 
ten terms of the compact; there are constant and strong 
temptations, to exceed those limits, and the grand security 
rests, and must always rest, after all, in the intelligence of 
the majority to discover the proper boundaries of their pow- 
er, and their sense of moral obligation to keep within them, 
In other words, the question of the existence and continu- 
ance of a popular government is always a question of the 
existence and continuance of popular intelligence and pop- 
ular virtue; and hence the necessity and the obligation of 
every member of such community to be educated and to be 
virtuous, 


purpose, 


eration another subject of no little moment. They ask that | contents. 


with us, Having been at | of 





“ tte ar tition tenn — 
cofattoted and supported, and why they are ustained and | ted to the republican mode, she Sst principle of which ie 
‘as they A 


nent for ourselves,:we have resor” 


that the people are the source of all political’ power. We 
have all assented * a 8 cb tic me each 9 
OR Sage disposed to keep ual for himself, and eac erek r contract wi 
ante Sat eee ea for its preservation. The obligations ec the adoption of | 
any form of government imposes on 
alone in constitution and laws. Some of the most essential 
are implied in. the very nature of the government adopted,— | p 
Such are those which have 


— to 
eir influence, for 


nce of the political forms in use, 


individ- 


citizens, do not rest 


Tt is uni- 


and continuance of such 


The whole power of the community 


But popular education can not be left.to take care of it- 


It is not, the 


self, Itis found absolutely necessary to place it under the 
care and patronage of government, 
policy of our own State, 
the government undertakes to exert its political and parental 
authority over this subject ? 
benefit merely of the individuals who partake of its bounty; 
but it is for the sake of self preservation; it is because these 
individuals together constitute the people, and because the 
people rule, and because without education they are unfit to 
be rulers, ‘The object then simply is, to make these persons 
intelligent and virtuous men that they may be intelligent and 
virtuous citizens; to fit them, in other words, for the faithful 
and competent discharge of their political, social and public 
duties, 


Such is the settled 
And with what purpose is it that 


Not certainly for the personal 


tefore, enough that the government shall pro- 


vide, in part or in whole for the support of education; it is 
bound, as far as it can, to see that its bounty is so applied as 
to produce the result at which it aims. 
tant to take care that the proper course of studies be pre- 
scribed for the public schools, that they should be subjected 


It is quite as impor- 


to the proper discipline and the proper police, as it is that 


they should be 
to take care of 


cherished and sustained at all. And who is 
this important matter, if the State does not? 


The limit of its authority over the subject is very clear. It 


is found in the 


object to be accomplished, Keeping that ob- 


ject steadily in view, and being careful to prescribe nothing 


inconsistent with it, its power is indisputable, 


At present with us this important power of prescribing the 
course of studies in our common schools is lodged in hands 


very near the 
six officers wh 
schools, deter: 


recting the course of instruction. 


people. The inhabitants of each town elect 
o are by law the inspectors and visitors of the 
nining the qualifications of teachers and di- 
These officers of course 


represent the majority of qualified voters; that is to say, the 
majority, through their elected officers, do, or may, prescribe 
the course of studies, 


Now your committee do not undertake to say what sub- 


ject of study s 
to our present 


hould be prescribed. That would be foreign 
duty, But when it is asked that a particular 


book should be excluded from the couse by law, it is deemed 
proper to shew, at least, why that particular book should be 
retained, if already in use, or brought into use if it is not. 


The great reason may be thus stated, 


Moral instruction 


is quite as important to the object had in view in popular ed- 
ucation asintellectual instruction: it is indispensable to that 


object. 


But to make such instruction effective, it should be 


given according to the best code of morals known to the 
country and the age; and that code, it is universally conce- 


ded, is contained in the Bible, 


Hence the Bible, as contain- 


ing that code, and for the sake of teaching and illustrating 


that code, so far from being arbitrarily excluded 


schools, ought 
Keeping all 


2 from our 
to be in common U8é in them. ~~" . 


the while in view the object of popular educa- 


tion; the necessity of fitting the people, by moral as well as 
intellectual discipline, for self government, no one can doubt 
that any system of instruction which overlooks the training 


and informing 


of the moral facultics must be wretchedly and 


fatally defective. Crime and intellectual cultivation merely, 
so far from being dissociated in history and satistics, are un- 
happily old acquaintances and tried friends. 
moral powers in education, is to educate not quite half the 
man. To cultivate the intellect only is to unhinge the mind 
and destroy the essential balance of the mental powers; it is 
to light up a recess only the better to shew how dark it is.— 
And if this is all that is done in popular education, then 
nothing, literally nothing is done towards creating and estab- 
lishing public virtue and forming a moral people, 


To neglect the 


The moral powers then must be informed and cultivated 


in our schools. I tru 
and be taught to feel habitually the force of moral obligation; 
and to do this according to the best standard, the use of the 
Bible for that purpose can not be dispensed with. 
believed the great majority of our people think, and wherev- 
er they think s 
proper officers, 
cordingly. 


Children must be instructed in moral truth, 
So it is 


o in the towns they will of course, by their 
order and direct the course of instruction ac- 


Nor is it discovered what good right the petitioners, or 


any minority of persons, have to object to the use of this 
book for the purpose indicated, as an approved and standard 
work for instruction in morals, because their opinion of its 
merits in this respect may differ from that of the majority. 
If the minority may rule in regard to the use of this book, 
and forbid the teaching of its code, they may do the same 
thing in regard to any other book or any other subject, — 
They may insist that the Christian code of. morals shall be 
exchanged for that of the Brahmins, or turn the schools 
over to Plato, or Aristotle, or Seneca, or Mahomet. 
may prescribe the entire course of studies, instead of leaving 
it to. be done by those to whom the law and the voice of the 
majority have confided the power, 


They 


Nor again, is it discovered that the practice of teaching 


morals according to the christian code, and using the Bible 
for that purpose, the majority adopting it, is any infringe- 
ment whatever on the religious rights and liberty of any 
individual. To teach christian morals, referring to the Bible 
both for the principles and for their illustrations, is a widely 
different thing from teaching what is understood to be the 
christian religion. 
his God. It has reference to the worship of the Supreme 
Being, and the mode of such worship, and has relation to a- 
future state of existence, and the retributions of that future 
state; and it is concerned with creeds and articles of faith, 
Now, religious freedom consists in a man’s professing and 
enjoying what religious faith he pleases, or in the right of 
rejecting all religions; and this freedom is in no degree in- 
ee when the morals of the Bible are taught in public 
schools, 


Religion is a matter between a man and 


And if the christian religion, as a system of faith, wheth- 


er according to one creed or another creed, according to the 
notions of one sect or of another sect, is not taught in these 
schools, then of course there can be no pretence that this 
religion is,in this way, supported by the State. 
mittee, in common, they believe, with nearly the whole body 
of their fellow citizens, would regard it as the deepest of . 
calamities, if religion—the christian religion—should fall | Pursuing and obtaining happiness. and safety. How can 
under the protection and patronage of political power-— 
That religion is, in its nature, free; it cannot take support 
from law without losing its lustre and its purity; it is in its 
very essence and spirit to demand none but a voluntary wor- 


dicted by law in schools, because they contaminate and cor- | Ship, and allow none but a voluntary support. But we can-. 


rupt the youth who there witness them, they must be inter- | 2°t discern that it is in the least danger of injury from any 
pablic support in the schools on- account of the use which 


may ‘be made there of the Bible as a text or a class book. 


Your ‘com- 


Your committee have now given the reason why the 


where can there be found, in the same’ 


publication of the 
under 


‘public sentiment, to incite to universal laciviousness, or in | think the Christian code of morals should be taught in our 
any way to weaken and finally destroy all sense of moral ob- | Schools as an indispensable part of our system of popular 
instruction; and why the Bible should be employed for that 
There are other reasons why it is exceedingly 
desirable and important that this book should be generally 
used in our schools and seminaries, instead of being arbi- - 
trarily excluded, as these petitioners require, But we do | Rocence, hor rights, It may be here urged, that these results 
not deem it necessary to detail those reasons, If the Bible | af¢ only imaginary. This is not so, There is credible ev- 
should be studied for its morat principles, it should be stu- | idence that crimes of almost every gtade have been commit- 
died also as a history and asa classic. As an authentic | ted: that that clause in our constitution which provides that 
narrative of events, the most extraordinary and the: most | the peopleshall be secure in their persons, houses, papers 
interesting any where recorded of our race, it is invaluable; | 294 possessions, from unwarrantable searches and seizures, 
and there is nothing, and can be nothing, to supply its place. 
And such is the nature and antiquity of its story, that no 
education in this department of knowledge, not the most ( , 2 
elementary, can be had without come acquaintance with its | Datural rights of our whole population—rights sacredly 
d then as a classic, if generally employed as | Svaran ; 
such, it would certainly supply a want which no other book | tion—and for these, if for no other reasons, the entire enact- 
can. .The faithful and critical study of the English lan- | mentshould be repealed. 
‘guage, in its purity, by the youth of our country, is im- 
mensely important; and it is confidently believed, that no | ‘The enactment is against d 
rher f compass, half as many | the truth should be brought to light, that the: guilty should 
J specimens of beautiful and pure Anglo-Saxon language, as | be punished, and that the innocent should be shielded,— 
injuring any | in the Bible. And we think it may be safely said that ce | These desir 
the cegpursacglt pe Ree aie as translated | curtaild the compe 
orders of Kigg James, no writer or speaker in that 
| language, can be named, who has pacha prog 


insist that its us ‘tad Jebrity. 
K, is, in our judgmen , indispensable to @/-for the simplicity, strength and beauty Y iia 4 
BO nk as . ~., | has not been mainly indebt to Hunt bao Soc bis exaplanre: 
; Are. Ty Clenely_,eniepeptad. with in that particular, Mr. Fox declafed, that if he was ever 

af civil society, especially in the form ata because he had faithfully studied the book | But, 


‘ 


rsonal character and | 
or evil, on the ‘stabil- | 


speculative and feckless, Men of this latter class are apt to 


fave lewe. of evidence. proceed:upon this principle. .'They | 
of his ‘diction, who |-ested in the event of suits. ‘The law under consideration vi- 
olates every principle of the common law of evidence, by 
making a mere physical quality a ground of exclusion.— 


tude to elicit:all the facts which may throw light upon the | 









“xg ¢ o1 E u . : ° only say 
after the most attentive examination, they have not been 
to find,in the memorial before them, one fair ground of com- 


sable necessity of preserving to the ‘the right to em- |. 
loy- of invaluable sccular instruction, 
in all the public schools and ’ : 
ere of hateve ; + slik will 
. of w t i6 valuable ‘in civil 
Sa Agen ny om be 
staken; more act under the mierest delusion; a few are 
dissatisfied. Their work |, 
yy, but never build. 
sit gallingly upon them. ‘They take the name of lib- 


With them nothing is sacred, nothing is venerable, and noth- 


busy with political institutions, with religious obligations, 
with social forms and domestic ties; busy to weaken, to in- 
validate, and to undermine. They are not supposed to be 
numerous even yet; hut they have followers, who are fol- 


them, or whither they are led. This state of things de- 
mands undoubtedly great firmness on the part of those who 
would sustain and preserve what is valuable in our social 
and political forms, And it demands as much moderation 
as firmness, We would always hear; we would always 
consider; and we would always reply only by argument and 
by appeals to reason and totruth. It is in this way that the 
committee have intended to meet the complaints of these 
memorialists; and with what success they may have done 
so, must now be left to the judgment of the house and of 
the country. 

The committee recommend to 
of the following resolution, 
Resolved, That the prayer of the memorialists be no 
granted. 


the house the adoption 








- OHIO LEGISLATURE. 
REPORT. 


On the Minority of the Judiciary Committee, on 
The Laws Regulating Black and Mulatto Per- 
sons, Presented by Mr. Foote. 

In Hovsr, Fesrvanrr 7, 1838, 
Mr. Foors, from the Committee on the Judiciary, mad@ 
the following Rerorr: 


The minority of the Committee upon the Judiciary, to which 
were referred the petitions of sundry citizens, praying a 
repeal of our laws against the colored population, having 
had the same under consideration, now report upon that 
branch of those laws which abridges the competency of 
black and mulatto persons to be sworn and give evidence 
in courts of justice or elsewhere, 

The number and character of the petitioners, the theory 
and practice of our Government, and the questions involved, 
commend this subject to the calm and thorough examination 
of the Legislature. Three thousand eight hundred citizens 
of this State have asked us to repeal these laws, The con- 
stitution of the State declares that a frequent recurrence to 
the fundamental principles of civil government, is absolutely 
necessary to preserve the blessings of liberty, and the ques- 
tions involved directly affect the rights and the obligations of 
our whole population. When men come together into com- 
munities, they yield up certain rights, in order more effect- 
ually to secure the remainder. They form governments to 
which they owe allegiance, because these governments ex- 
tend to them protection; and that government is best which 
exacts a surrender of the fewest naturel rights, and most ef- 
fectually protects the reserved rights of the people, Civil 
and political rights are the creation of man; they are the 
incidents of human government, and the power which forms 
this govermment can extend these privileges to others, or 
they can confine them to theirown number. Natural rights 
spring from a higher source; they are the creation of God; 
and though they may, perhaps, in many instances, be yiel- 
ded up by their possessor, they can only be taken away by 
that Power which confers them, Hence, our constitution 
justly proclaims that all men are born equally free and inde- 
pendent, and have certain natural and inalienable rights, 
among which are the enjoying and defending life and liber- 
ty, acquiring, possessing, and protecting property, and pur- 
suing and obtaining happiness and safety. If these views 
are correct, it follows that we, asa people, can extend to 
others or confine to ourselves the mere civil and political 
rights which we enjoy. We may spread our arms and in- 
vite to the privilege of citizenship the whole family of man; 
we may extend or abridge the right of suffrage; and we 
may qualify or disqualify for official station. But when we 
attempt to go further, and to abridge, by legislation, the nat- 
ural rights of man, both the fundamental laws of our State 
and of our nature say to us, hitherto shalt thou come, and no 
further. : , 

The first and most important question, then, in our pre- 
sent inquiry, is, does the law under consideration infringe 
either natural or constitutional rights? It is the opinion of 
that branch of your committee now reporting, that it does 
infringe both these rights. At the time the Constitution 
was adopted, and for more than four years afterwards, no 
such law existed, Colored persons were then competent 
witnesses; and by that clause in the Constitution, giving to 
the accused in criminal prosecutions, compulsory process to 
obtain witnesses in his favor; and, by the process of our 
courts, the white man, as well as the colored, could call be- 
fore the court and substantiate his innocence by, the testimo- 
ny of the black or mulatto person. But, under this law, the 
white man can, in no possible case, have the benefit of their 
testimony; every avenue to fact from these sources is shut; 
the mouths of these persons are as effectually sealed, when 
they could disclose facts which would acquit, as when they 
would condemn. The law is equally effectual to cover guilt 
and to conceal innocence. In the one case, it would send 
the murderer out of court acquit; in the other, it would send 
innocence to the gallows. In this aspect of the law, in its 
effect to deprive the wAite man of the power. to prove his 
innocence of crime by the testimony of colored persons, it 
seems there cannot be a doubt but what it deprives him both 
of his natural and his constitutional rights. Life and liberty 
are unquestionably natural as well as constitutional rights; 
(of the white man at least;) and they are as effectually vio- 
lated when he is stripped of them by not being permitted to 
show his innocence by testimony, as if the law directly 
took them away. In our view, these considerations fully 
establish the position that so much of the law in question as 
provides that no black or mulatto person shall be permitted 
to be sworn or give evidence in any prosecution which shall 
be instituted in behalf of this State against a white person, 
is unconstitutional and void, and should be repealed. The 
unconstitutionality of the remaining branch of this provis- 
ion of the law, which enacts that no black or mulatto person 
shall be permitted to be sworn or give evidence in any court 
of record or elsewhere ia this State, in any cause depen- 
ding or matter of controversy where either party to the same 
is a white person, is also apparent, First, (and this applies 
to the first as well as to the last proposition,) as before in- 
timated, the law in question did not exist at the time the 
constitution was formed, nor until several years afterwards. 
The clause in the constitution which provides that the ac- 
cused shall have compulsory process to obtain witnesses in 
his favor in all criminal prosecutions, guarantied his right to 
this species of evidence, This law, then, curtails the right 
which the white man had had guarantied to him by that in- 
strument—a right which all enjoyed under that instrument, 
up to the time of the enactment of this law, 


Further: The constitution plainly recognizes the natural 
rights of colored persons; and it enumerates amongst these 
rights, not only the enjoying and defending. life and liberty, | _ 
but the acquiring, possesssing, and protecting property, and 


these rights be protected and enjoyed? We answer, They 
can be only in the same. way that all our other rights are 
protected, or the violation of them redressed—by the laws, 
through the medium of the Courts of Justice. We but 
mock the people, then, with these provisions of our consti- 
tution, if our laws will permit lawless white men to enter a 
community of colored persons, commit crimes too horrible to 
mention, or despoil them of their goods, and when the mat- 
ter is submitted to a legal investigation, we seal their mouths; 
we make it unlawful, for a black or mulatto person to be 
sworn, or to testify. We profess to guarantee these rights 
by our constitution; we license their violation by our laws, 
as effectually, though not as directly, as if these pecple 
were outlawed, and given up to plunder and. to violence, — 
Destroy evidence, and you can neither substantiate guilt, in- 


has been infringed: that property has been plundered; and 
that, too, with impunity, under the practical operation of this 
law, We, therefore, pronounce it to be in derogation of the 


and recognized by our Creator and our constitu- 


There are, also, further, and other reasons for its repeal:— | - 
the pectipes ingest 


ble objects are deferted by the enactment which 


cy of Witness, ‘for good cause.— 


‘those convicted of infamous crimes, and those inter- 


7, the common law rule shows its extreme 





at the rule isa valuable one because these people 
equally 


place, we say, that the testimony which has been spread upon 
our tables, 

seems to fail to sustain such a position; and we pronounce, 
without fear of contradiction, that there are some of their 
number in whom the community have implicit confidence in 
their characters for truth, Bat if, for the sake of the argu- 
Thé moral restraints of so- | ment, we admit the position that they are not equally credi- 
ble as aclass, how can we exclude them entirely from the 
— whilst we admit the white man after his neighbors 

a 


And the fact that, he is impeached, goes only to his credibil- 
ity, notto his exclusion, The rules of law, and of sound 
policy, all cry out against such an invidiuous distinction. 


justice, and to spread the shield of protection alike over all, 


of imps 


- Does the object meet us at this point with the allegation 
credible with the rest of mankind? In the first 
composed of certificates from respectable men, 


ve sworn that they would not believe him ander oath ?1— 


Itis alsoa dictate of sound policy todo equal and exact 


the lowest as well as the highest: this is the only security 
forany. Once break down the barriers which protect the 
poor, the weak, and the despised, and a landmark is removed 
from the boundaries of right; and pride, capidity, and 
wrong will riot almost unrestrained over the whole ficld.— 
Make such distinctions as are made, not only by the enact- 
ment here referred to, but by all our laws against colored 
persons, and you do what you can to detacy them from the 
Government—to alienate their affections from it—and to 
break down that protection which egual laws always find 
implanted deed in the heart, the affections, and the judgment 
of the whole human family. The minority of your commit- 
tee would be glad to see this boundary fixed by Ohio, upon 
this subject, upon what they think the exact line of right.— 
They would rejoice to see her laws,as well as her constitu- 
tion, protecting all the rights of all mankind, They are, 
however, of opinion that the branch of the law upon which 
they have reported is so manifestly unjust, inexpedient, and 
unconstitutional, that the plea for its repeal would be weak- 
ened by a union with any other branch of the subject; and 
for the present they wili content themselves with the recom- 
mendation of the accompanying bill for its repeal. 

JNO. A. FOOTE, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STEAM SCOURING AND CLOTHES-DRESSING 
EMPORIUM. 


The subscriber continues to carry on the Steam ‘Scdur- 
ing business, at his old stand on Walnut street, between 
3rd and 4th, and respectfully returns his thanks to the cit- 
izens of Cincinnati and vicinity, for their former patronage, 
and hopes by strict attention to the business to merit a ¢on- 
tinuance of their favors, His mode of renovating is upon 
the most approved plan. He assures the public that he 
will extract all kinds of Grease, Pitch, Tar, Paint, Oil &c., 
and restore the cloth to its former appearance without in- 
jury, by means of a composition that he uses expressly for 
that purpose,—Coat collars cleaned without altering their 
shape, and lost colors restored. 

Ladies habits, table-clothes and garments of all descrip- 
tions, done at the shortest’ notice, and in the best possible 
style.—This he promises to perform or no pay. — 

CHARLES SATCHELL. 

Cincinnati, July 26, 1837, 80—tf. 


N. B. Gentlemen’s cast-off clothing bought. 


COOPER’S WARE MANUFACTORY. 


490 Barrel and Staff Churns, 
200 Nests Tubs, 



























DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
% oF x 
ANTI-SLAVERY WORS. 


For sale at the Anti-Slavery Depository, Cincinnati - 
JAY'S INQUIRY: 206 pp, 12 mo, eloth. 37 1-2 cts, 
- An iniquiry into the character and tendency of the Ame 
rican Colonization and American Anti-Slavery Societies, By 
William Jay, of Bedford, New York, son of the celebrated 
John Jay, first Chief Justice of the United States, This book 
is in two parts. The first contains copiots extracts from 
the laws, besides being the best Manual, which is now for 
sale, exhibiting the odious and redulsive character of Colo- 
nization, The second part unfolds the principles of antj- 
slavery societies, answers objections to them, and by histori. 
cal facts and unanswerable arguments,shows their adapta- 
tion to theend in view, and the glorious consequences which 
must follow from their adoption, [¢ gives much useful in- 
formation, respecting St. Domingo; and i 
British Emancipation Act. : reese maa 
aah MOORE, price $1 25. 

he slave; or Memoirs of Archy Moere. 1 
Second edition, revised by the sitio. pwc 
As.a mere literary work, this has scarcely an equal in the 
English language. It is remarkable for its perfection of style 
vividness of coloring, graphic delineations of character, onl 
the. resistless force with which it finds its way to the centre 
of the reader’s heart. 
It is valuable for the broad blaze of light, which it throws 
down into every corner of the horrid caverns of slavery. 
Without seeming to be aware of their existence, the author 
exhibits and shows up, the utter emptiness of nearly every 
abjection against abolitionism. 
A Baptist minister of Massachusetts, whois a native of 
Virginia, declared its decriptions to be accurate in every par- 
ticular, A gentleman who was stopping at a town in New 
.Hampshire, stated in presence of # large company, that he 
had resided in every slaveholding state, in the Union,-and he 
pronounced this book a perfect picture of slavery. 


CHARLES BALL, 5i7 pp. $1 25. ot 
This is a story, told by himself of a Man whio lived 4¢’ 
yearsin Marylnd, South Carolina and Georgia, as a slave,’ 
under various masters, and was one year in thenavy, with 
Commodore Barney, during the late war, Containing an ac. 
count of the manners and usages of theplanters.and slave- 
holders of the South, a description of the condition and treat- 
ment of the slaves, with observations upon the state of mor- 
als amongst the cotton planters, and the perils and sufferings 
of a fugitive slave, who twice escaped from the cotton coun- 
try. This isa work of thrilling interest, by some considered 
preferable to Archy Moore. 
Every abolitionist should read both of the preceding works, 
if he would understand how slavery, like. a heavy mill stone, 
not only crushes the-man, but grinds and man gles every 
fibre of his heart, white its victim lingers out a living death, 
THOMPSON’S LECTURES AND DEBATES. 190 
pp- 12mo, cloth. 6&0 
Lectures of George Thompson with a full report of the 
discussion between him and Mr, Borthwick, the pro slavery 
agent. held at the royal amphitheatre, Liverpool, (Eng.) and 
which continued for six evenings with unabated interes¢, 
The book is enriched by an exceedingly interesting preface 
of more than 30 pages, by Wm. L. Garrison, giving a brief 
account of Mr. Thompson’s labors. The whole work gives 
us a vivid conception of the ease and completeness with 
which Mr, Thompson demolished the extended rampart of 
slavery, erected with great offortby the hired champion of 
the slaveho!ders, The speech in which he cuts up coloniza- 
tion is worth the price of the book, 
GUSTAVUS VASSA, 294 pp. 12 mo. Cloth 62 1-2. 
The life of Obadah Equiano, or Gustavus Vassa, the Afri- 
can, written by himself. With two lithographic Prints. 
This is the life of a native African, of powerful intellect, 
who was ‘stolen out of his own land,’ lived as a slave in 
Pennsylvania, went several voyages to the West Indies, and 
to several ports in Europe, narrowly escaped death several 





100. dozen Wash Boards, 
1000 Wooden Bowls, 
Also—Measures, Baskets, &c. 

The Subscribers having now a good and extensive stock 
of the above articles of their manufacture on hand, offer to 
sell any quantity on time ‘i good City paper. 

A 


Tar, Hops, Brooms, Manilla Mats, 
100 Kegs Tar, 
80 Bales Hops, 
50 doz, Brooms, 
20 dozen Manilla Mats, superior article, with Groce- 
ries of every variety, Wholesale and Retail, 
EMERY & HOWELS. 
Main, between 5th & 6th streets, Cincinnati. 
January 8th, 4S—tf. 


AGENTS FOR PHILANTHROPIST. 


Epwanrp Wexp, Financial Agent, 0, A. S. S. 
M. R. Rosinson, is hereby duly authorized to act as 





times, and passed through a great variety of wonderful 
scenes, which give his narrative an interest scarcely surpassed 
by Robinson Cruse. 


MRS, CHILD’S APPEAL. 216 pp. 12 mo, cloth, 37 
1-2 cts, 

An Appeal in favor of that class of Americans called Afri 
cans. By Mrs. Child, Author of the Mother’s Book, Fruga 
Housewife, &c. With two engravings. Second edition, re- 
vised by the author, 

This is an excellent work for those who have read little on 
the subject. It is very valuable for its historical information, 
interesting anecdotes, calm reasoning, and vivid exhibitions 
of the pernjcious effects of Slavery, the safety of immediate 
emancipation, and our duties in relation tothe subject, 

ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, VOL. II. for 1836, 170 
pp. 12 mo. cloth, 31. 

This volume, besides its large number of anccdotes of 
American slavery,—illustrations of the humanity of Africo 
Americans,—and very valuable.articles _on mobs, has ont 
number devoted to extracts from official papers from the 





requires that | — 
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Josiah Cady, 


Agent for the Philanthropist and collect Pledges, and Dona- 
tions for the Ohio A. S. Sociaty. 

Wm. Smith and Hiram Elmer are authorized to act as 
travelling agents for the Philanthropist, and are recommend- 
ed to the confidence of the public. Lecturers, employed by 
the O. A, S. S, and its auxiliaries, are also authorized to re- 
ceive subscriptions for the Philanthropist, 
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John Jolliffe, Esq. Batavia, Clermont co. 
B, Reynolds, Felicity. . 


Henry Wier, Lewis P. O. Brown co. 
Simeon Bearce, M.D. Decatur, “ 
J. B. Mahan, Sardinia, $ 


Rev. Jesse Lockhart, Russelville, “ 


Hiram Burnett, Winchester, Adams co. 


Rev. Dyer Burgess, West Union, % 


Saml..C. McConnell, Wew Petersburg “ 
Adam Wilson, Greenfield, Highland co. 
Joseph A .Morton, Salem Congregation “ 
L. W. Knowlton, Utica, Licking co. 
Jno, C, Eastman, Washington Ct, House. 


Dr. M. C. Williams, Camden, Preble co. 


Hiram Cable, Amesville, Athens co. 
Dr. W. W. Bancroft, Granville. 
N. Hays, Bainbridge, Ross co, 


Rev. Daniel Parker, Wew Richmond. 


David C. Eastman, Bloomingburg. 
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Jos. Templeton, Xenia, 
Daniel B. Evans, Ripley. 
Thomas P. Park, Lewis, Brown county. 
David Powell, Steubenville. 
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F. D. Parish, Sandusky. 
Samuel Hall, Marietta, Col. 
Nathan Nettleton, Medina, 
Thomas Heaton, Wellsville. 
Jesse Holmes, New Lisbon. 
Henry Harris, Ashtabula, 

C. R. Hamline, Hudson. 

F. F. Fenn, Tadlmadge. 

O. Wetmore, Cuyahoga Falls 
Raphael Marshall, Painesville. 
Robert Hannna, Cadiz. 
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George McMillan, Logansport. 


Rev. James Worth, Springhill. 


Andrew Robison, Jr., Greensburg, 
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Dr. Thomas A, Brown, Carrollton, 


J, Brown, Jerseyville, 

Willard Keys, Quincy. 

Elizur M, Leonard, Jil. Miss. Institute. 
Porcius J. Leach, Vermillionville. 
Elihu Wolcott, Jacksonville, 


Rev, Robert Stewart, Canton. 


P. B, Whipple, Alion, 


Rev, James H. Dickey, Hennepin. 


L. M, Ransom, Springfield. 

Wm, Keys, Quincy, 

Peter Vanarsdale, Carrollton. 

Rev, Romulus Barnes, Washington. 
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Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Lisbon. 


J, M. Buchanan, Carlinville, 
Joshua Tucker, Chester. 
B. B. Hamilton, Ozter Creek. 
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Daniel Converse, Esq. Waterloo, Monroe co. 
A. B, Campbell, Galena. 
Aaron Russell, Peoria. 
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West l.dies, and three numbers made up of very interesting 
| answers to the following questions: ‘Could they takec are of 
themselves? “Howcan it be done?’ ‘Does the Bible sanc- 
tion slavery ” The story of the Runaway, the History of the 
slave James, the Fact with a short Commentary, are worth 
more than the price of the Volume. The third volume 
which will soon be completed, is not less interesting than 
the second. 

RIGHT AND WRONG IN BOSTON, No. 2. 90 pp. 
12 mo, neatly bound incloth. 25, 

This number is enriche: with very affecting dialogues with 
females who had escaped from slavery. It commends itself to 
the heart of every mother, wife and daughter inthe land, 
Its facts are valuable its style pure, its principles important, 
its appeals touching——in short it is in all respects worthy of 
its predecessor. 

EVILS AND CURE. 20 pp. 12 mo. 4, 

The Evils of Slavery and the Cure of Slavery—the first pro- 
ved by the opinions of Southerners, themselves, the last 
shown by historical evidence. By Mrs. Child. 

This isan excellent tract for distribution. The first half 
is made up of the testimony of slaveholders, (such as Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, Randolph, Clay, and others)to the horrors of 
slavery. The second part consists of historical facts showing 
the glorious results of immediate emancipation. 

SLAVES FRIEND, VOL, I. 236 pp, small 16 mo. cloth. 

The first twelve numbers of the Slave’s Friend, bound to- 
gether. These little books are of irresistable power.—Mobs, 
political denunciations, ecclesiastical anathemas, veto mes- 
sages, and commercial interests, are powerlessto prevent them 
from fastening upon the minds and hearts of children, with 
an unyielding grasp, This volume among a great variety 
of anecdotes, dialogues, &c. contains the story of Mary 
French and Susan Easton, which children always read with 
intense interest, and which they will find it hard ever to 
drive from their minds, It has 29 pictures. 

SLAVES FRIEND, VOL. II. 240 pp. small 16 mo. 
cloth, 25. : 

This volume, besides its great variety of shortand exceed 
ingly interesting articles, contains an account of the formation 
of a Juvenile Anti-Slavery Society, with their Constitu- 
tion, &c. The story of the Travelling Fireman, Little Mary, 
Jack the Preacher, Little Harriet, &c. render this volume very 
attractive. 

It has 25 superior engravings. There will be a volume 
published evey year. 

ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, VOL. I. 174 pp. 12 mo. 
cloth, 31. 

This is made up of the monthly Records, for 1835, It is 
full of well authenticated facts and cogent arguments. With 
eleven engravings. The story of the Generous Planter, the 
statistical and other facts from the West Indies, give it a great 
value. The articles are all short, pithy, and to the point. 

THE FOUNTAIN, Little Quarto plain, 19, gilt, 25. 

A collection of passages of Scripture for every day in the 
year, together with an appropriate selection from some of the 
most popular writers in the English language. Compiled 
by Mrs, Child, and worthy the compiler, 

VIGILANCE COMM.TTEE. 84 pp. 8 vo.” 

The first Annual Report of the New York Committee of 
Vigilance, for the year 1837, together with important facts 
relative to their proceedings. ‘The cause that I knew not 
I searched out—Yea, I. break the jaws of the wicked, and 
plucked the spoil out of his teeth.’ ‘Go and do thou like- 
wise,’ The facts here stated, should he written with apen of 
iron and the point of. a diamond, that. the heavens may be 
astonished,’ and the inhabitants of the land become ‘horribly 
afraid.’ 

CRANDALL’S TRIAL. 62 pp, octavo, 12 1-2. 

The Trial of Reuben Crandall, M. D, charged with pub- 
lishing seditious libels, by circulating the publications of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, Before the Circuit Coutt 
for the District of Columbia, held at Washington April 1836, 
occupying the Court ten days, 2 bial . 
All those who would like to know the rapid strides which 
the genius of despotism is making over the bleeding liberties 
of the north should ponder well the disclosures of this book. 
GODWIN ON SLAVERY: 258 pp. 12 mo. cloth. 50. 
Lectures on Slavery, by Rev. Benjamin Godwin, D. 
The writer of this is well known by his work on atheism, 
which has’ been very extensively and justly admired, for its 
cogent arguments, copious information, pure style and amiable 
temper. His work on slavery is remarkable for its clear and 
methodical arrangements, its glowing eloquence, and its abun- 
dance of facts. It has been said by some who have read it 
that it has all the enthusiasm and romance of a novel, and 
produces the same inténse interest with a highly wrought 
work of fiction, besides having the advantage of its being 4 
description of scenes in real life, instead of being a mere fancy 
sketch, ' : 

Let no one imagine that this work is not worthy .f circu- 
lation here, because it was first published in Great Britain. 
This would be as absurd, as to reject Baxter's Saint’s Rest, 
or the Pilgrim’s Progress. Gold is gold though it may be 
coined in a British mint. This edition contains macy 
notes, 

The foregoing descriptions, are copied from the Liber! 
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